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THE relations of the Protestant churches in Germany to the 
empire are chiefly the result of the treaty of Westphalia of 
1648. In the Thirty Years’ War the Church of Rome had 
endeavored to regain her exclusive hold on Germany. But for- 
tunately she did not succeed. Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, died on the battle-field of Lutzen for the great cause 
of the liberty of Protestantism. When at last the long war, 
which greatly devastated Germany, came to an end, the official 
right of existence was secured for the two Protestant Churches, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed. Legally these two churches 
were on an equal footing with the Roman Catholic Church. 
The only difference is, that the interference of the government 
is much greater in the, Protestant churches — the sovereign 
being “ summus episcopus.” 

At the time of the Reformation, Luther had evidently hoped 
that one or more of the bishops would join in the new movement. 
He would then have given to the church that bears his name 
an episcopal constitution. But this was not to be. On the 
other hand, the adherents of the new doctrine were persecuted, 
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and it was only through the help of some German princes, the 
Elector of Saxony, the Prince of Hesse, and others, that they 
found protection against pope and emperor. Luther therefore 
intrusted these princes, as an act of necessity, or rather expe- 
diency, with the government of the church. It is not probable 
that Luther expected this state of things to be permanent. It 
has now remained virtually unchanged for more than three and 
a half centuries. 

The truly pious king, Frederick William IV. of Prussia, rec- 
ognized the anomaly of this system. He looked out for the 
right hands in which to place the care of his ecclesiastical rights. 
He did not find them. On the whole the government of the 
sovereign was most strongly felt in Prussia. In this largest of 
the German states the government was the most powerful, and 
the kings of Prussia always showed great interest for the cause 
of the Protestant church. Since the electors, now kings, of 
Saxony had abjured the Protestant faith in order to obtain the 
crown of Poland, the kings of Prussia were regarded as the 
patrons of Protestantism, and they truly were so. 

The greatest change in the state of the Protestant churches 
was made in 1817 by King Frederick William II. He, like 
his forefathers, professed the reformed, or Calvinist faith ; his 
consort, the well-known Queen Louise, a princess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, was Lutheran. The king and the queen were 
therefore not allowed to receive the Lord’s Supper together. 
This seemed intolerable to the king. The narrow view of the 
Lutheran clergy in this respect was not much in accordance 
with the indifferent spirit of the age. The king did not see 
the differences between the Lutheran and Calvinist doctrines in 
such a light as to justify the separation. Therefore, at the fes- 
tival of the third centenary of the Reformation, he, by a simple 
royal order, combined the Lutheran and Reformed churches of 
his country into one “ Evangelical” Church. 

The religious indifference of the age greatly facilitated this 
measure. At the present time it would no more be possible. 
The late Emperor William has, therefore, wisely abstained from 
introducing the “ Union ” into the territories which he annexed 
in the year 1866. The consequence is that there are now eight 
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established churches in the Kingdom of Prussia, the United or 
“ Evangelical” Church of the old provinces, the Lutheran 
Church of Hanover, the Reformed Church of Hanover, the 
Lutheran Church of Schleswig-Holstein, the United Church in 
the former Duchy of Nassau, the church of the former electorate 
of Hesse, comprising Lutheran, Reformed, and United Protest- 
ant, placed with full maintenance of their distinctive charac- 
ters under one consistory at Cassel, the Lutheran Church of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and the Reformed Church of that city. 
The two consistories of Frankfort, as well as the consistories at 
Kiel, Hanover, Aurich (for the Reformed Church of Hanover), 
Cassel, and Wiesbaden are under the minister for public wor- 
ship, while in the old provinces the provincial consistories are 
placed under a special ecclesiastical authority, “The Evan- 
gelische Oberkirchenrath.” 

The introduction of the Union in 1817 was combined with 
some severe conflicts. A number of Lutherans opposed the 
measure, and according to the spirit of the age their opposition 
was crushed by means which it is not possible fully to approve. 
It was only the large-hearted King Frederick William IV. who 
gave to the dissenting Lutherans, that is to those persons who 
left the established church on account of the introduction of the 
Union in 1842, a concession. 

The conflicts between Lutheranism within the establishment 
and the tendencies to make the amalgamation of the two 
churches a complete one, lasted until about ten years ago. 
Now they begin to be forgotten, since questions of greater im- 
portance have risen, and since the Lutherans and the “ Friends 
of Positive Union,” as they are called, have learned to fight 
shoulder to shoulder in the synods. But as yet there are four 
parties in the national church of Prussia, the strict Lutherans, 
the “ Friends of Positive Union,” — the name being taken from 
the fact that they wish to maintain the Union, without letting 
it become an excuse for religious indifference and for negative 
tendencies, — the Middle Party, and the “ Liberals.” The Mid- 
dle Party is composed of very heterogeneous elements. Some 
are very earnest Christians, others leaning to negative tenden- 
cies. Their basis, that which keeps them together, is a question 
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more of ecclesiastical policy than of religion. They want to act 
as mediators between the different parties, and to establish a 
synodal codperation between the orthodox and the liberal Chris- 
tians. It must be acknowledged that they greatly facilitated 
the introduction of our Synodal Constitution. 

Though the introduction of the Union gave rise to many diffi- 
culties, it must on the whole be considered as a great blessing 
for Prussia. Larger views were fostered by it, and therefore 
Prussia was generally ahead of the rest of Germany in all 
religious movements. The different works of home mission, 
especially those connected with lay work, like Sunday-schools, 
have begun in Prussia, because they find freer scope there. 
But the negative movement is not stronger in Prussia than any- 
where else. In Mecklenburg it has been possible to crush all 
heterodoxy in the pulpits, but generally the “ Liberal” party is 
just as strong in the smaller German countries, which are purely 
Lutheran ; for instance, in the Kingdom of Saxony. These re- 
ligious liberals — I hardly like to accord to them their beautiful 
name — are partly followers of the old rationalism, partly very 
advanced infidels. What keeps them together is their common 
opposition to orthodoxy. The Grand Duchy of Baden and the 
free city of Bremen are their chief Eldorado, and in those two 
countries the church government is on their side. Of the 
churches of the new Prussian provinces it is only the Lutheran 
Church of Hanover which takes a very exclusive position. 
Between the others and the old provinces there is intercourse 
and even exchange of clergymen. For Hanover, the question 
of the officials has been a very difficult one. Every official 
transferred into Hanover from any other part of the country 
acquires his domicile there, and therewith becomes a member 
of the established church. In some cases the officials coming 
from the old provinces joined the Reformed Church, but in most 
cases they declared themselves Lutherans, and claimed admis- 
sion to the Lord’s table. This is very unpleasant to the ex- 
treme Lutheran pastors. 

The churches in Prussia are divided into state churches, rec- 
ognized churches, and tolerated churches. Since 1849 there is 
full religious liberty in Prussia. Everybody may hold meet- 
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ings, and therefore no obstacle whatsoever is put in the way 
of the merely “tolerated” churches. Among these tolerated 
churches I can mention the Methodists, the Irvingites (apostolic 
congregations, they call themselves), the “free congregations ” 
(a kind of Unitarians, advanced liberals), a great number of 
smaller so-called sects, and the Anglican Church. As the latter 
depends upon church authorities in a foreign country, it has 
not been thought desirable to give it further rights. These 
tolerated churches are considered as associations, and no diffi- 
culty whatsoever prevents the gathering and religious work of 
these denominations, only they cannot acquire property as such. 
For the English Church in Berlin the difficulty has been solved 
by the emperor having allowed it to be built on his own private 
property. 

The recognized churches are such as have received corporate 
rights through special laws. They can acquire property in their 
own name. Otherwise their position is not very different from 
the merely tolerated churches. Such a recognition has been 
granted to the dissenting Lutherans, to the Baptists, and to the 
Mennonites. The state has even gone far towards respecting 
the religious views of the latter body. As the Mennonites 
object to the oath and to military service, their simple word is 
taken for an oath before the courts of justice, and they are 
allowed to serve in the military hospitals. 

The state churches are the Roman Catholic and the different 
Protestant churches already mentioned. Toward the Roman 
Church the state in fact only exercises the “ jura circa sacra,” 
that is the rights which the state must exercise against all de- 
nominations. The attempt that was made in 1878 to interfere 
in the inward management of the church has been given up 
after a sharp struggle. Of the Falk, or May laws, as they are 
termed, after the minister who inaugurated them, or after the 
month in which they were promulgated, hardly anything is left. 
It was the intention at the time to enforce academical study for 
the priests, and to make them pass a scientific examination. 
But the Church of Rome remained steadfast, and she has only 
gained by the conflict of nearly ten years. All differences 
between pope and bishops, between priests and laity, were for- 
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gotten. There is even now in the House of Parliament a strong 
Roman Catholic party, which has great influence, as it can throw 
its weight into the scales wherever it likes. The state finally 
had to give way. Only two things remained, namely, that all 
nominations of priests must be announced to the president of 
the province, and that the Jesuits are not tolerated in Germany. 
The Church of Rome has in fact all the privileges of an estab- 
lished church —her buildings are respected as churches, her 
priests receive the necessary addition to their salary from the 
state without all the drawbacks of state government and inter- 
ference. 

The Protestant Church was originally governed entirely as 
a department of the state. The office for public worship was 
part of the home office. Frederick William III. changed this 
by appointing a special minister for public worship and instrue- 
tion. His son, Frederick William IV., went a step farther: he 
instituted an Upper Consistory, the “ Evangelische Oberkirch- 
enrath,” for the management of the inner affairs of the church. 
This body was also appointed by the king, but the members 
had not to think of political reasons ; they were placed in their 
position only to rule the church. The most important change 
was made in 1873, when the Synodal Constitution was intro- 
duced into the church. In every parish “ elders” are elected 
by the congregation, and with the pastor they form the parochial 
council. These councils elect the members of the district 
synods; the members of the latter chose the representatives for 
the provincial synods, and these again for the General Synod. 
Distinct rights have been given to each of these bodies. The 
laws for the church can be promulgated without the consent of 
the General Synod. Herr Falk had the confidence of the House 
of Deputies at that time, and therefore he succeeded in a thing 
which his predecessors had attempted in vain. To satisfy the 
liberal majority of the House of Deputies, it was decided that 
in all synods two thirds should be laymen and only one third 
clergymen. There was much opposition against this in religious 
circles. But it is now generally recognized that the constitution 
has worked much better than was expected. Many people have 
been drawn by it into religious interest, and the influence of the 
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synod has been felt. On the other hand, the rights of the state 
have been maintained, or rather determined anew by the new 
constitution. The permission of the state is necessary for many 
things: for example, for building new churches, for levying 
church taxes, and for selling or buying landed property for 
churches. The state does something for the churches. Dona- 
tions are granted where new churches are required, and where 
the parish is not able to raise the money, and every pastor re- 
ceives an increase to his salary, if necessary. That is, each 
clergyman is entitled to an annual income, graded according to 
his years of service, beginning at 2,400 marks for five years, and 
ending with 3,600 marks after twenty years of service. To 
secure this income, the state pays supplies where the living is 
not sufficient and the parishioners are not able to increase it. 

There is at present a movement in our church to obtain 
greater independence from the state, but there is little chance 
of success at present. Prince Bismarck is a decided opponent 
of this movement. He has had enough trouble from the Church 
of Rome, and he does not wish to put the Protestant Church 
into a position of similar independence. The movement will, 
however, gain ground gradually. The point where the depend- 
ence is most keenly felt is in the appointment of professors of 
theology. This is done by the state. It is true that the vote 
of the Upper Consistory has to be taken, but last year the Upper 
Consistory for the first time protested against a professor on 
account of heterodoxy, and the state took no notice of this pro- 
test. And yet these professors are to train the future ministers 
of the church! In the same way, the members of the Upper 
Consistory and of the provincial consistories and the general 
superintendents are appointed by the king on the advice of his 
minister, who is constitutionally responsible to parliament. 
This shows that our churches are as yet almost entirely in the 
hands of the political government. 

The appointment of the ministers takes place in a different 
way. This is generally done by the “patron.” The rights of 
the patron are to appoint, or in some cases to furnish the pastor. 
The patron’s duty is to pay towards the expenses of church 
buildings. How far this duty goes is fixed differently in the 
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different parts of Germany. This patronage belongs to many 
landed proprietors in the country. In cities it is often exer- 
cised by the town council. In all the churches where the king 
is patron the appointment is made by the consistory. 

The consistories have the management of all church affairs 
under the Upper Consistory. The synod takes part in some 
decisions through its committees, especially in cases where a 
pastor is to be removed on account of heterodoxy. In the cases 
where the consistory has the appointment of the pastor, the 
choice is now exercised alternately, once by the consistory, and 
once by the congregation. This very different mode of ap- 
pointing the pastors is a kind of security for the congregations. 
The church authorities have in fact very few places to fill now. 

The pastor cannot be removed from his office without a trial 
for some offense. This secures his own liberty to preach ac- 
cording to his convictions. The state of church affairs in Ger- 
many is certainly not perfect, but on the other hand a decided 
progress is visible. The clergy of our day are perhaps in ad- 
vance of those of former generations in learning, piety, and zeal. 
We see also interest and activity slowly and gradually increas- 
ing among the laity. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD AND ITS PATRONS. 


Ar the time of the origination of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, there was a new, peculiar, 
earnest spirit of prayer bringing together, here and there, de- 
vout persons to pray for the conversion of the Jews and the 
heathen. No way was then open for action, but there was an 
earnest appeal to God to prepare the way. There seems to 
have been, antecedent to the organization, a divinely codrdi- 
nated movement among parties unknown to each other. 

In the mean time a few young men, Samuel J. Mills, Adoni- 
ram Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel Newell, James Richards, 
Luther Rice, and Gordon Hall, became associated in a common 
and deep sympathy for the heathen world as perishing without 
the gospel. They were ready to go forth as missionaries ; they 
only waited for the means to depart. 

These were the antecedents of the formation of the American 
Board at Farmington, Connecticut, in 1810. 

The General Association of Massachusetts took the lead in 
answer to the petition of four of the above-named students. 
“ After much deliberation and prayer,” a Board of nine gentle- 
men were appointed and a Prudential Committee of three. In 
1812 an act of incorporation was obtained from the Massachu- 
setts legislature, one provision of which was that not less than 
one third of the corporate members should be laymen, and not 
less than one third clergymen. 

The charter has been amended at various times to conform to 
the enlarged work of the Board. The corporate members have 
increased from nine to two hundred and twenty-two, distributed 
through all the States, the Prudential Committee from three to 
ten. Like the corporate members, they are part clergymen and 
part laymen. 

The duty committed to them was to decide upon the fitness 
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of all applicants for service, to select their fields of labor, to 
send them forth, to suspend for reason those on the field and 
withdraw them from it. Their duties from the first were ad- 
ministrative. They were not required to collect funds, but to 
use them with all carefulness and wisdom. 

As to the missionaries, not every one who should offer him- 
self was to be accepted. The committee must decide both 
upon his field and his fitness for it. They must, moreover, hold 
him up to duty, or recall him, should he prove unfaithful or in- 
competent. 

The duties of the Prudential Committee and the secretaries 
became more and more weighty and difficult as the work opened 
and enlarged. The whole heathen world was to be studied, a 
special library collected, extensive explorations made, and the 
unevangelized world laid open to the Christian church. No 
book of travels or research must escape their notice. 

The necessary characteristics of the Prudential Committee 
were thus self-defined. They must be gentlemen distinguished 
for sound judgment, for extensive information, for business 
capacity, and for missionary zeal. They must meet often for 
consultation, and must be able and disposed to sacrifice much 
time in solving difficult questions. The Prudential Committee 
must be a continuous body, not subject to frequent changes. 
Age and death will change them fast enough unless one be- 
comes unfaithful to his trust, and then it will be the duty of the 
Board to remove him by non-election at the aunual meeting. 

In the development of the work the one corresponding secre- 
tary found his duties too great, and a second was appointed, and 
finally a third, two giving themselves to the foreign fields and 
one to the home. Their duty is to hold correspondence or per- 
sonal intercourse with their fields and candidates, and present to 
the committee for consideration and decision whatever subject 
of interest has met them in the discharge of their official duties. 
The Prudential Committee and the secretaries are students of 
the whole field of missions in all its interests. They know 
more of it than other men can know, for each one has the ad- 
vantage of the collective wisdom and experience of all the rest, 
and of the antecedent history. Has there ever been a body of 
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wiser or better men than the Prudential Committee, with the 
secretaries and treasurer ? 

The corporate body is what is called a “ close corporation,” 
that is, it perpetuates itself. The wisdom of the founders of 
the American Board was most conspicuously shown in this. It 
takes the body out of church politics, and the domination of 
restless and ambitious spirits who are never happy unless they 
can transform or destroy something. The organization must be 
such as will secure the confidence of the contributors and of 
those churches that are interested in the prosecution of foreign 
missionary work. It must be such as will be most likely to 
carry forward the work on the line of its beginning without 
yielding to the rationalistic movements that afflict certain por- 
tions of the Congregational ministry. Suppose the Congrega- 
tional churches should undertake to prosecute a great railroad 
enterprise by agents properly chosen and subject to annual 
change. Or suppose that a great financial scheme of any 
kind should thus be intrusted to the churches, would anybody 
have confidence in it? Would its stock sell at par? Would it 
sell at all? Among all the diverse agents properly chosen at 
annual meetings would there be unanimity enough for the pros- 
ecution of any foreign financial scheme whatever? Under the 
present system, the financial reputation of the Board — its 
credit on the market —is unsurpassed. During our great war 
of the slaveholders’ rebellion, a missionary carried a check of 
the American Board to an English banker, fearing it might be 
discredited, as the papers were almost daily announcing “ The 
Great Republic is in its last gasp.” But the check was readily 
taken at the highest price of exchanges on London. When 
surprise was expressed, he replied that the American Board 
was not engaged in financial operations, like merchants and 
bankers, and it could not fail. He had known its paper for 
nearly thirty years, and never had a check been protested, ete. 
No institution of a floating uncertain character, subject to the 
schemes of a restless minority, could have such substantial 
credit all over the world. 

It is now the plan of the rationalistic party to break in pieces 
this solidity. It is hoped that the ery of “close corporation ” 
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will do it. The Board has proved its catholicity all along its 
history by harmonious action with all evangelical bodies. 
Early in its history, in 1825-26, a union was formed with the 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed churches, and corporate 
members from these bodies were chosen at the annual meeting 
in Middletown, Connecticut, — five from New York, four from 
Pennsylvania, two from Virginia, one each from North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Ohio. In 1831, of the sixty-two corporate 
members, thirty-four were Congregationalists, thirty-one Pres- 
byterians, six Reformed Dutch, and one Associated Reformed. 
There was then a majority of four with the Presbyterians. Of 
seventy ordained missionaries thirty-nine were Presbyterians, 
twenty-nine Congregationalists, and two Reformed Dutch. 
Two thirds of the funds were contributed by Congregational- 
ists, but a majority of the missionaries and of the corporate 
members were Presbyterians. Reports were made equally to 
the three bodies. Thus the Board of Missions became not 
only unsectarian but non-sectional, and in that respect truly 
national. 

In this codperative work the spirit of missions penetrated so 
widely the great Presbyterian Church that it naturally wished 
to have its own organization. An amicable division of the 
occupied fields was made, greatly to the advancement of the 
work on the whole. There are still Presbyterian missionaries 
in the service of the Board, and there are Presbyterian con- 
tributors to its funds, but the society is now Congregational, 
without any strictly ecclesiastical relations. The churches are 
just as free as individuals to choose the Board as their agent in 
sending the gospel to the heathen. If they have confidence in 
the Board, and are in accord with the principles that have 
guided it, and do still guide it, they will work through it. They 
will take up collections, free-will offerings, for its funds. They 
will also make life members of such persons as they can trust, 
and thus will have a legitimate share in its councils. Any in- 
dividual may do the same. Any church of any denomination 
may come into the same connection with the Board as contribu- 
tors. A Presbyterian, Unitarian, or Methodist church will just 
as readily be received as a Congregational in the bestowment of 
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funds. A Mohammedan may make himself a life member, and 
speak in its annual meetings. The Sheikh ul Islam, bringing 
his 24,79 Turkish liros, may become a life member, and speak 
to any subject before the meeting. 

The acts of the Board are all open to inspection and criti- 
cism. It stands in the closest possible relations to its patrons, 
whether individuals or churches. It has confided to its Pru- 
dential Committee the most difficult and responsible duty of 
selecting out of the candidates the men for the foreign field. 
In this duty they are in danger of making serious and most 
injurious mistakes. Probably an average of one half the can- 
didates are, for very various reasons, unfit for the service. It 
requires not only wisdom and discrimination, but experience, 
gained by having many cases in hand, and keeping track of 
them after a decision has been made. Zeal to enter upon the 
work of evangelizing the heathen is a reason for carefully con- 
sidering a person’s fitness, but it is no proof that the candidate 
has any fitness for it at all. The whole make-up of character 
must come under examination. Physical, intellectual, and spir- 
itual characteristics must be considered. The candidate may 
be eminent in one department but wanting, to deformity, in 
another. To claim that a man’s belief in the doctrines of the 
Bible should not be considered as of importance, and that the 
Prudential Committee has no right to examine him on that 
point, is senseless to the degree of being silly, as well as mali- 
cious and treasonable to the truth. It is wisdom like that of a 
man who, wishing to drill by steam power a ledge for blasting, 
should send an agent to buy a machine and let the agent take 
everything he comes across and get a sewing-machine, a cotton- 
gin, and a patent cider-mill. That is just what the Prudential 
Committee would often do, if it were not to inquire into a man’s 
belief. 

The outcry that has been so persistently made by the An- 
dover or rationalistic party because the Prudential Com- 
mittee makes a man’s Christian or evangelical faith of some 
consequence in receiving him as a missionary to the heathen is 
a phenomenon in the history of missions. The committee is a 
selective agency. Its members must satisfy themselves that the 
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candidate has true Christian experience, that he is a converted 
man, that he has passed from death unto life by the indwelling 
Spirit of God, and that he receives the Bible, and the whole 
Bible, as the authoritative word of God, dominant in his mind 
and conscience both as to faith and practice. The Andover 
party in the Congregational body, “the progressives” in the- 
ology, the party of the “new theology,” or more correctly the 
rationalistic party, do not accept the Bible in this way. ‘The 
higher criticism” enables them to dispose of such parts of it 
as they please. They are themselves fully equal to the Bible. 
The church has as much inspiration now as it had in the days 
of the apostles. They are clamorous for a Prudential Com- 
mittee who shall believe with them. They are resolved to up- 
set the present organization of the Board in order to have 
one. 

In the prosecution of this object they have borrowed from 
partisan politics one of the worst modes of action. It is, in 
order to crush a party, to direct all their guns upon some one 
individual of that party, and by an incessant fire of months, 
and years even, pulverize him, so that in his fall the party will 
be involved. The home secretary has been selected as the ob- 
ject of attack and nothing has been omitted that imagination or 
invention could furnish against him. 

Although he has no vote in the committee, and the ten gen- 
tlemen composing it are men of high position and independent 
character, they have been persistently treated as though they 
were the puppets of the home secretary. 

The attack has thus far been in vain. The work of the Board 
is founded upon the Bible as the word of God and upon the 
Sabbath as the day of God. Adhesion to the claims of this new 
theology would cut the connection between the Board and its 
patrons who hold still to the Bible and the Sabbath and who will 
allow nothing to be true missionary work that discredits them. 
The great crime of the home secretary is that he is faithful to 
the principles that have governed the Board from the beginning 
and which are taught in the word of God. It is pitiful to see 
men professing to be disciples of Christ and friends of missions 
descend to the lowest and worst tricks of partisan politics, 
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hoping to accomplish, by the endless repetition of false accusa- 
tions, what could not be accomplished by adhering to truth. 

If in examining a candidate he is found to deny the rightful 
authority of human government, and if he denies that obedience 
to human laws is a Christian duty, and if the Prudential Com- 
mittee refuses to send him out as a missionary, do they become 
politicians by so doing? The question of fitness for his work 
and field is the single question before them. They would 
naturally say to him, ‘“ You would not be in accord with your 
associates. Your opinions while you are one of their number 
would exceedingly embarrass them and endanger their work. 
To suppress your opinions would make you a hypocrite.” 

The candidate thus rejected goes his way and the committee 
have nothing further to do with his political faith, He may 
preach it where he can. He is furious and tries to raise a storm 
against the home secretary, but the world only laughs at him. 

And just so if one should express those views of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures and of the redemptive work of Christ 
which our rationalistic brethren of Andover and Yale express, 
it requires nothing but common sense to see that here is indeed 
a “new departure ” from the uniform teachings of the mission- 
aries of the Board for the seventy-eight years of its existence. 
When a candidate holding these views is rejected, it makes no 
difference by whom or where he was ordained, or whether he 
was ordained at all. The question is one of fitness for the 
work. 

The Prudential Committee are to judge of this. They are 
chosen for that purpose. They are intelligent Christian men. 
They are students of the Bible. They know the whole history 
of the Board, and it is not only their solemn duty to select suit- 
able men and to recall those who have proved themselves un- 
suitable, but they are of all men qualified to do it. They have 
the age, experience, and responsibility requisite to the discharge 
of such duties. No better scheme has ever been devised for the 
administration of a work so weighted with solemn trusts. 

We can easily understand why the Prudential Committee is 
so unpopular with our rationalistic brethren. They have started 
out on a new scheme. They have justly named it a “ new de- 
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parture,” a “ new theology.” They have to bear the stigma of 
its rejection by the Board. They have been unable to control 
the action of the Board by browbeating or by gaining over cor- 
porate members so as to have a majority. The Prudential 
Committee has stood firm. If one or two have been gained 
over, the minority is too small to embarrass action very seri- 
ously. 

What is to be most feared is that kind of insidious encroach- 
ment by which Andover has been sacrificed and perverted from 
an evangelical faith. For years the trustees were quietly and 
skillfully changed. When one resigned or died his place was 
filled in a manner to make sure of the ultimate ends of the 
manipulators. The success has been admirable. The grand 
old seminary is betrayed to the enemy by those who were 
trusted as its guardians. 

If now by silent, constant, unwearied skillful working,a ma- 
jority of the corporate members or a powerful minority can be 
brought over to toleration of the rationalistic errors, the char- 
acter of the Board will be entirely changed. The character of 
the missionaries will be of necessity changed. Those who do 
not believe in the exclusive inspiration of the written word, who 
do not believe in the depravity of the natural heart so that it 
is under condemnation, nor in a vicarious atonement made by 
Jesus in his redemption and work of incarnation, death and res- 
urrection, will be sent into the field. It is not difficult to see 
how this change will affect all the fields of foreign missions. It 
must also change the contributors. They are in the closest pos- 
sible connection with the Board, but will drop away from it the 
moment confidence is lost. 

As the “close corporation” stands in the way of any imme- 
diate change, it is proposed to hasten it by some newly invented 
way of choosing candidates from whom the corporate members 
must make choice of all additions. The candidates are not to 
be chosen by the contributors. The active and skillful agency 
of the rationalistic party and the tolerationists will have a chance 
for triumph on this field. Candidates will be secured, of highly 
respectable character, whose sentiments will be known only to 
that party. In this way, after much confusion and party strife, 
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the Board will find itself transformed and in the hands of the 
Andover party. 

Once committed to the sway of popular politics, will the 
credit of the Board remain, as it now is, equal to that of any 
banking house in Europe or America? In its early history it 
was compelled to export silver dollars to pay its foreign ex- 
penses. Now its paper is everywhere honored. Mohammedans 
and heathens alike trust it. Under this proposed transforma- 
tion, should great national complications occur, would the credit 
of the institution, floating on the wave of party divisions, be 
what it was in the case before mentioned? By no means. 
Whatever injures the confidence of business men will injure 
the confidence of contributors. When there is a doubt as to 
the future of an enterprise like this, the multitudinous gifts 
will cease to flow. The givers will seek other channels and the 
movement, instead of being onward, will become retrograde. 

The Andover party cannot be justified in its persistent attack 
upon the Board, because it has perfect freedom of action out- 
side of the Board. It cannot of course have any harmonious 
codperation. It is not reasonable to expect it or require it. 
It is a “new departure.” Let it depart and go its own chosen 
way. The American Board will not change its course. 

There was a beam of light from the organization at the Berke- 
ley Street Church in sending forth Mr. Noyes. The whole 
rationalistic party could express its zeal for missions in that 
movement. It proved itself, however, not to be an honest mis- 
sionary movement. In defiance of all the principles that 
govern foreign missionary societies, it sent its agent directly 
into one of the missions of the Board, revealing at once its par- 
tisan and malign character. Mr. Noyes, of course, has instrue- 
tions how to codperate. There will be no immediate mani- 
festation of rationalistic views of the Bible, of the atonement, 
of probation, of the condition of the race, et cetera. But the 
poison will work all the more surely and the result will be all 
the more disastrous for its quiet and crafty working. It is to 
be sincerely regretted that the movement should assume this 
hostile character. There are wide unoccupied fields where the 


harvest is great and the laborers are none. This movement 
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to show what the rationalistic party and their friends the toler- 
ationists, who care for no creeds, can do, would have secured 
the good wishes of Christendom if it had not assumed this 
hostile and unjustifiable attitude toward the American Board. 
This attitude is a violation of every principle of Christian com- 
ity and of what is considered honorable among men. 

It is now the duty of the Board to stand firm and true to the 
work which God has signally blessed during the last seventy- 
eight years. The minority can inflict great evils and raise cer- 
tain obstacles to the work of missions. To yield to the minority 
in the hope of peace is a fatal delusion. It would be moral 
cowardice. It would be casting dishonor upon the providential 
history of the Board and upon the sainted dead who gave up 
their lives in its service. We trust that every corporate mem- 
ber will feel the responsibility that rests upon him in this 
crisis. 


Crrus HaMLin. 





CHARACTER AND ELOQUENCE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 
BY R. W. DALE, D. D., IN THE *‘ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” 


To those who had known Mr. Bright by his public reputation only, it was 
often a surprise to discover, when they met him in private, how gentle he 
could be in his speech and temper, and how courteous and gracious in his 
manners. There was nothing rugged about him, nothing coarse. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, he was brusque and peremptory in his conversation, as well as in 
his speeches ; and, if he was provoked to political discussion, he was strenu- 
ous and sometimes stern. But he did not care to be always fighting, and when 
he had taken off his armor he could be as playful as a child and as charm- 
ing as a woman. On the platform the volcano might have been fiercely 
active; an hour after he had done speaking, the mountain which had poured 
forth streams of angry fire was covered to the very crater with vines and 
flowers. Some men in their combative moods show great strength, but in 
their kindly hours their strength disappears, they seem to lapse into a more 
gracious temper when their force is spent, and then they are positively weak. 
With Mr. Bright the strength was always present. It was always appar- 
ent that beneath the gentleness and the kindliness there were foundations of 
granite. 

He had a robust conscience. He cared for plain and homely virtues. He 
had an intellectual and moral scorn for the subtleties of casuistry. For him 
the line between right and wrong was strongly and firmly marked ; on one 
side there was light, and on the other darkness. He had no eye for the fine 
gradations with which to men of a different genius and culture good shades 
off into evil. There was a noble austerity in him. This austerity was the re- 
sult, in part, of his temperament, in part of the traditions and manners of 
that remarkable religious society into which he was born, and from which he 
never separated ; but it was the result, I think, in part, of a noble moral 
austerity in his conception of God. 

Although his speeches are penetrated with a religious spirit, and contain 
many passages which derive their dignity and splendor from the recognition 
of the Divine and eternal order which environs the conflicts and vicissitudes, 
the misery and injustice of human history, it was only on rare occasions that 
Mr. Bright gave explicit expression in public to his deep religious faith... . 

In private he was also reticent — perhaps too reticent, as is the manner of 
most devout Englishmen — on religious subjects. But when he spoke —as he 
did occasionally — on the great objects of faith, and on the deeper experi- 
ences of the heart, it was with a simplicity and depth of feeling which 
showed how large and constant a place they held in his thought and life. 
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He used to talk of his favorite religious books ; one of these was “ The 
Jesus of the Evangelists,” by Mr. Row ; another was ‘‘ Catholic Thoughts 
on the Bible,” by Mr. Myers. Copies of these he was in the habit of giving 
to his friends. His faith, I believe, was largely due to the religious influ- 
ences which surrounded him in his childhood and youth, and to those silent 
hours which he had spent in the Friends’ Meeting House at Rochdale wait- 
ing on God. But it was greatly deepened and strengthened after he reached 
manhood... . 

The reverence with which it was his habit to speak of God was very im- 
pressive. It was apparent that he had known the fear — the fear in which 
there is no terror, and which, instead of paralyzing the soul, nerves it to the 
highest exertion of its moral energy and to the most courageous endurance 
— the fear which has filled the hearts of prophets and saints when in solitary 
hours they have seen the glory of God, and hayé learned that already, and 
during this earthly life, God is always near. /To him God was infinitely 
great and august; the will of God was one with the eternal law of righteous- 
ness — commanding obedience and submission, whatever may be the cost — 
not to be resisted, not to be forgotten, either by individual men or nations, 
except at their infinite peril. And,as I have said, the noble austerity of his 
moral and political life was, in part, the result of the noble moral austerity 
of his conception of God. 

For very many years Mr. Bright was assailed incessantly and with extraor- 
dinary vehemence and rancor, as an incendiary agitator who provoked the 
poor to regard the rich with envy, jealousy, and hatred; as a reckless dema- 
_ gogue who wished to destroy all those ancient institutions which had made 
England great ; as the friend and ally of the worst enemies of his country ; 
as a traitor who cared nothing for her safety and honor. Now that the 
stormiest of those stormy times are sufficiently remote to be recalled with- 
out bitterness and passion, even those who were Mr. Bright’s most loyal sup- 
porters may see that it was natural, perhaps inevitable, that he should have 
been regarded as a revolutionist. For, during the greater part of his politi- 
eal life, he was the strenuous assailant of laws and institutions which were 
protected by the interests, by the affections, by the convictions, and by the 
traditions of the wealthiest and most powerful classes in the state. 

He became known by the energy and vehemence with which he attacked 
the Corn Laws. He did not merely argue against them as economically in- 
defensible ; he denounced them as criminal. He insisted that while they 
enriched the landholders they impoverished the nation, and he attributed to 
them a large part of the misery from which the great masses of the people, 
both in the manufacturing towns and in the agricultural districts, were suf- 
fering. But the Corn Laws were supposed to be necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the prosperity and the social and political influence of the country 
gentlemen and the landed aristocracy. If that influence was broken — if it 
was very much diminished — the growing political power of the great towns 
would be unchecked ; and the economic change — so men believed — would 
be the prelude of political disasters. After the Corn Laws were repealed, 
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the next great agitation in which Mr. Bright engaged was for the extension 
of the franchise ; and this was regarded with terror by the same classes in 
the state that had opposed free trade in corn. No great harm had come 
from the Reform Bill of 1832, which granted a vote to ten-pound house- 
holders and gave representatives in the House of Commons to the great 
manufacturing towns in the Midlands and in the North. The throne was 
still secure. Property and life were as sacred as they had ever been. The 
material prosperity of the country was advancing under the policy of free 
trade. But what might not be feared if all adult householders or even all 
six-pound householders, were added to the register? When Mr. Bright 
was first returned for Birmingham the constituency numbered about 8,000; 
only one householder in five or six had the franchise. It was contended 
that to give a vote to those who were not prosperous enough to pay ten 
pounds a year rent would be the certain ruin of the country ; that it would 
confer dangerous political power on the idlest, the most improvident, and the 
most vicious members of the community ; that it was dangerous to intrust 
the franchise even to the honest and industrious poor ; that they had not 
sufficient political knowledge to use it wisely; and that they would be under 
strong temptation to endeavor to enrich themselves at the cost of the 
wealthier classes of the community. The fears were genuine, however ill- 
founded ; and the name of Mr. Bright was a name of terror. He was also 
hostile to the relations which have existed in England for many centuries 
between the church and the state. While he was still a youth he had stood 
ona tombstone in Rochdale churchyard and denounced church rates. In his 
maturer life he was a frank and vigorous supporter of the policy of Disestab- 
lishment. He condemned the system of patronage under which the clergy 
are appointed to their livings. He condemned the presence of the bishops 
in the House of Lords. He protested against the legal appropriation of 
tithes to the maintenance of a church whose worship has been forsaken by a 
majority of the nation. Every measure for removing the legal disabilities 
imposed on Dissenters received his support. And so he was branded as the 
enemy of all that is most sacred, as well as of all that is most venerable and 
stately, in our ancient institutions. In his advocacy of other political meas- 
ures, such as the reform of the Land Laws and the abolition or reform of 
the Game Laws, and in the earnestness and energy with which he insisted 
on the necessity of great changes in Irish policy, he also came into sharp 
and incessant collision with those who desired to maintain the ancient order. 

In his foreign policy he had the same opponents — strengthened, in some 
instances, by the alliance of other classes in the state. Of the policy of 
Lord Palmerston, who for many years exerted an extraordinary personal 
fascination on the country, Mr. Bright was a relentless enemy ; and, as 
Lord Palmerston claimed to represent and support the authority of England 
in controlling and modifying the policy of European states, Mr Bright was 
condemned as unfriendly to the greatness and power of his country. He 
lost his seat for Manchester because he condemned the war with China and 
with Russia. During the great conflict in the United States he had to 
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renew the battle with his old opponents, though they were reinforced by the 
alliance of some Liberal politicians with whom, on questions of domestic 
policy, he was in general agreement ; and it was largely owing to the cour- 
age and eloquence with which he pleaded for the North, and the lasting 
unity of the great republic, that the Confederacy was not recognized by the 
English government. From first to last, during the tempestuous period of 
his political life, he had against him the immense majority of the aristocracy, 
and of the country gentry, and of the wealthier middle classes. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, and, as I have said, it was perhaps inevitable, that he 
should be called a revolutionist ; and since he protested strongly against a 
foreign policy, which commanded great popular enthusiasm, it was not un- 
natural, perhaps it was inevitable, that he should be called a traitor to the 
honor of England. 

But he was never a revolutionary politician. He never had any sympa- 
thy, intellectual or moral, with those political theorists who are eager to 
break up the settled order of states, and to reconstruct political institutions 
on the basis of the abstract rights of man. He had as little faith as Ed- 
mund Burke in “ paper constitutions.” The make of his mind, as well as 
his moral seriousness, prevented him from desiring violent political catas- 
trophies. His policy was always a policy of orderly and peaceful progress. 
It was his conviction that only as the political beliefs and the political tem- 
per of the majority of the people are changed can there be any real and 
enduring change of national policy. He had a true historic sense of the 
continuity of the national life. He saw that, if we are to make any sure 
approach to a wiser and happier political or social order, we must begin 
where we are ; that every advance must be from the point which we have 
already reached ; that the past history of the nation has determined its 
present condition, and that its present condition determines both the meas- 
ure and the kind of progress which is attainable in the immediate future. 
And so it was his habit to claim to be, in the true sense of the word, a con- 
servative politician. He saw that the noble stream of English freedom had 
been widening and deepening for many centuries ; and he had no desire to 
turn it out of its old course. All that he wished to do was to remove the 
obstacles which impeded its flow, and to give it a broader channel, that it 
might receive those new affluents which had their springs in new conditions 
of the national life. 

The charge that he cared nothing for the ‘‘ honor” of England rested on 
two grounds. He regarded war with the deepest abhorrence. He could 
admire the personal qualities of great soldiers ; but he seems to have been 
incapable of sympathizing with the pride of nations in their military glory. 
When he thought of battle-fields his imagination was filled with horror by 
the agonies of the wounded and the dying, and he saw thousands of dark- 
ened and desolate homes in which widows and orphans were mourning for 
their dead. He regarded with severe mora) condemnation the anger, and 
distrust, and mutual hatred which separated nations whose duty and high- 
est interest was to live in peace and in the exchange of friendly services. 
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He deplored the paralysis which great wars inflicted on industry — a paral- 
ysis which ruined the fortunes of manufacturers and merchants, and caused 
immense misery to the great masses of the people. He was fiercely indig- 
nant at the heavy burdens which the wars of past generations have imposed 
on this country, and at the enormous taxation which is necessary to meet the 
annual charge of the public debt. 

He refused, indeed, to acknowledge that he ever insisted on the doctrine 
of non-resistance as containing a law which in the present moral condition 
of mankind can be a law to statesmen. His position was defined in one of 
the speeches which he delivered during the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with Birmingham. 


Unless you can come to the time when men, in obedience, as they believe, to the 
will of God, will submit to every sacrifice, I do not see myself, and have never 
said, how war can be always escaped. I know that when I preach the doctrine of 
peace you are told I do not think war can be justified or ought ever to be carried 
on. I think it was Lord Palmerston, in his, I would say, rather ignorant manner, 
who said that what people of my opinion would do in the case of an invasion would 
be to bargain with the invader for a round sum, if possible, to get him to go home 
again. But what I say with regard to war, speaking of it practically, is this — 
that the case for it should be clear; not a case supported only when men are half 
crazy, but when they are cool; that the object of it should be sufficient; that the 
end sought for should be peaceable and should be just; and that there should be 
some compensation for, and justification of, the slaughter of 100,000 men. 


These conditions would probably have been accepted by most of those 
who supported the wars which Mr. Bright regarded as criminal. It was in 
the application of them that differences of opinion arose and were inevita- 
ble. The whole temper in which he regarded war was different from that 
of the great majority of his countrymen. And so, when the blood of the 
nation was hottest, and men of all ranks and conditions were passionately 
resolved to break the power of our national “ enemy,” he was insisting that 
a wise and Christian statesmanship would regard all nations as our friends ; 
and, when news of victory came, he, instead of exuiting in the “glory,” 
was mourning its awful cost. 

The second reason which subjected him to the charge of caring nothing 
for the honor of England, was his settled conviction that nothing but evil 
had come from the forcible intervention of this country in the affairs of the 
European Continent. He thought that it was no part of our business, either 
on our own authority or in alliance with other Powers, to settle the map of 
Europe. He believed that nations should be left to find a solution for their 
own internal difficulties without the promise or the menace of the armed 
intervention of foreign states; and, when nations with which we were 
friendly quarreled with each other, he thought that we were exceeding our 
duty if we took part with either. It is unjust to say that his foreign policy 
was a policy of selfishness. Rightly or wrongly — and this is not the time to 
discuss the question — he had a deep and immovable conviction that, as a rule 
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and in the long run, intervention in the affairs of other countries, whatever its 
motive, is mischievous. He regarded with no admiration and no pride the 
great position in Europe which England held during the Napoleonic wars ; 
and resisted every attempt to resume it. Nor did he believe that uncivil- 
ized races, or races with a civilization different from our own, are to be civ- 
ilized after our manner and Christianized, by taking possession of their 
country and subjecting them to our rule. The country which they occupy 
istheirs, not ours. We recommend neither our civilization nor our faith by 
depriving them of it. And he believed, rightly or wrongly, that the “ lit- 
tle wars ” in which we are almost incessantly engaged with the tribes which 
are living immediately beyond the boundaries of the empire in Africa and 
Asia are commonly the result of the violence, the injustice, or the reckless 
folly of our own people. With these views, which he expressed with the 
most resolute vigor, and sometimes with a stern severity, it is not surpris- 
ing, I think, that he was charged with caring nothing for the ‘“‘ honor” of 
England. His uniform reply was a simple one : he cared for her righteous- 
ness and peace. 

The “hurricanes of abuse ”’ which once raged against him have long ago 
been still. At his death he was regarded with reverence by the whole nation. 

This immense change of feeling with regard to Mr. Bright is commonly 
attributed to an immense change in the political mind of the country. Mr. 
Bright never renounced, he never modified, as far as I can remember, any 
article of his political creed. But it is alleged that, thirty years ago, he 
was very far in advance of both of the great political parties, and that, 
while he remained stationary, they gradually approached his position, and 
at last reached it. 

It is true, no doubt, notwithstanding the recent reappearance of protec- 
tionist doctrines under a new name, that the great body of both Liberals and 
Conservatives have become Free Traders. It is also true that, with the im- 
mense extension of the suffrage under the two last reform bills, one of the 
old controversies between the two great political parties has been finally 
closed. The Crimean War is perhaps condemned as strongly by most living 
Englishmen as it was condemned by Mr. Bright when his condemnation of 
it made him the most unpopular man in England. And, as things have 
turned out, I suppose that those who were the most ardent friends of the 
Southern States are grateful that the English government refused to recog- 
nize their independence. 

With regard to particular measures of domestic policy which Mr. Bright 
supported against the fiercest hostility, the country has come to be of his 
mind. And the country generally has also come to be of his mind in refer- 
ence to particular questions of foreign policy on which he was at one time 
separated from the great majority of the nation. 

But I have some hesitation in believing that the majority of the English 
people, or even the majority of either of the great political parties, have ac- 
cepted Mr. Bright’s characteristic political principles or inherited his charac- 
teristic political temper. In justifying my hesitation I might insist that Mr. 
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Bright believed in the Disestablishment of the church ; it is not certain 
that this article of his creed has been finally accepted either by Liberals or 
Conservatives ; that it has been finally accepted by the great majority of 
Englishmen is still less certain. I might insist on his deep and intense 
abhorrence of war ; it is not certain that the nation generally shares his ab- 
horrence, or would condemn wars which he would regard as criminal. I 
might insist on his views concerning the relations of England to her colo- 
nies — views which he expressed with uncompromising definiteness and vigor 
in the last speech which he delivered in Birmingham. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago they were, I suppose, the views of the Colonial Office, and had 
the general concurrence of both Liberal and Conservative politicians. Now 
they are under revision, and by some conspicuous statesmen of both parties 
they are rejected with vehemence. But I am thinking of something deeper 
and more central, something which entered into the very fibre and substance 
of his mind, and which controlled his political views, not op one subject 
merely, but on all subjects. 

The political creed which he held when he entered public life, and which 
he held to the last, was in formal agreement with the Radical creed of the 
first forty years of this century ; and on economic and social questions he 
was faithful to the teaching of Adam Smith and his orthodox successors. 
But the moral austerity in his conception of God and in his personal charac- 
ter, of which I said something earlier in this paper, appeared in his political 
faith and in his political temperament, and exerted a very powerful influ- 
ence on his opinions upon all questions of legislation and policy. 

He cared supremely for the industry, the providence, and the self-reliance 
of the individual citizen. Whatever was likely, in his judgment, to enfee- 
ble these severe virtues, he regarded with apprehension. To him it was 
first of all necessary that the state should deal with the people as a commu- 
nity of men—not a community of children; should do nothing for them 
that they could do for themselves. It was better, in his judgment, that the 
material prosperity and the material comfort of the people should advance 
slowly, as the result of their own independent efforts, than that they should 
advance more rapidly as the result of the interference of the state. He 
opposed the Factory Acts, because he believed that, whatever temporary 
evil they might check, they would not only interfere with the freedom of 
manufacturing industry, but would also induce among the people the habit 
of relying on the state rather than on themselves for the protection of their 
interests. He advocated the extension of the franchise for many reasons, 
but partly because he believed that to trust political power to the great 
masses of the people would discipline them to self-respect, and that a sense 
of responsibility for the fortunes of the state would contribute to the devel- 
opment of many other manly virtues ; it was better, he thought, that they 
should sometimes make grave mistakes in the management of their own 
affairs —and suffer from their mistakes — than that they should be saved 
from suffering, even if that were possible, by being treated as children 
whose affairs must be managed for them by wiser and more experienced per- 
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sons. His free trade policy was an extension of the same principle. He 
believed that the agricultural industry had suffered from the special protec- 
tion which it had received from the state ; that if the protection were with- 
drawn, farmers would show more self-reliance and more inventiveness ; 
would be compelled to abandon traditional and imperfect methods in their 
treatment of the land, and would be more eager to adopt all improvements. 
He would not, I imagine, have founded his policy on the scientific law of 
the survival of the fittest, but I think that he substantially believed that the 
state could never disregard that law without inflicting injury both on the 
material interests and the moral life of the community. 

He was not indifferent to human misery ; he was profoundly affected by 
it ; and when it was apparent that the misery was the result of injustice, he 
was moved to passionate indignation. But the organization of the state 
was, in his judgment, too coarse and too rigid to be an efficient instrument 
for the gracious works of charity. The state is incapable of carefully dis- 
criminating between the suffering which is the result of improvidence, indo- 
lence, and vice, and the suffering which comes upon the best of men through 
misfortune. Legislation intended to afford direct relief to large masses of 
people it would be his instinct to regard with distrust, as likely to lessen the 
penalties of recklessness and wrong-doing, and so to diminish the motives 
to virtue. It is for churches, it is for voluntary organizations of charitable 
persons, it is for individual men and women who have learned their kinship 
to the most wretched — yes, and to the most vicious — of mankind, to un- 
dertake the tasks for which the state is incompetent. It is for them to con- 
sole the sorrowful, to relieve the destitute, to repair the fortunes of the 
despairing. They can discriminate as the law cannot; they can support 
and strengthen, as the law cannot, the better purposes of those who are suf- 
fering through their own follies and vices, but who now desire to do better. 
They can rescue and enoble the man, while they are lessening the hardships 
of his condition. They can temper justice with mercy. But the state — 
this, I think, was Mr. Bright’s judgment — should be inflexibly just. It 
exists for the punishment of evil-doers, and the praise of them that do well. 
It has fulfilled its duty when it has instituted such laws, and so administered 
them, that it can say to all its citizens, “ What a man soweth, that saall he 
also reap.” 

It is not clear to me that in this conception of the state, which entered 
into the substance of all Mr. Bright’s political beliefs, the nation has come 
to be of his mind. It is not clear to me that either of the great political 
parties has come to be of his mind. We are repelled rather than attracted 
by what I have called the moral austerity which characterized Mr. Bright’s 
political faith. We are not more sensitive to suffering than he was ; but 
we are of weaker fibre. We are so distressed by suffering that, whatever 
may have been its cause, we are impatient to remove it. We are not al- 
ways careful to remember that suffering may be only a symptom of disease, 
and that, unless the disease is cured, the suffering, though it may be tempo- 
rarily lessened or removed, will return in an aggravated form. We have 
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even changed the meaning of great and sacred words, and appealed for jus- 
tice when our fathers would have appealed for pity. To some of us the indi- 
vidual is always innocent and society always guilty. We are wanting, I 
say, in the moral austerity which distinguished Mr. Bright, and which con- 
trolled his conception of the true duty of the state and the limits of its 
powers. 

Even those who believe, as I believe, that he contracted too narrowly the 
functions of the state, that he had too little confidence in what the state 
may accomplish even by direct legislation for the general elevation of the 
life as well as the improvement of the material condition of the people, must 
acknowledge that there was a certain nobleness and dignity in his more 
austere conception of public policy, and that among the immense losses that 
we have sustained by his death, this is not the least — never again shall we 
listen to that vigorous and impressive eloquence which derived a large part 
of its force from his sense of the immeasurable worth of the industry, endur- 
ance, courage, and self-reliance of private citizens ; never again shall we 
listen to the warnings of his sagacity when we are tempted to give allevia- 
tion to the hardships of any class of the community by measures which would 
enfeeble these masculine virtues. 

As an orator his place was not merely first in the first rank of the English 
orators of his generation ; he belonged to a separate order ; in some of the 
highest qualities of eloquence none of them approached him. And it was 
the testimony of some who heard the great orators of the preceding genera- 
tion that he excelled them too, even when they were at their best. Many of 
his contemporaries had far greater wealth of political knowledge ; some 
surpassed him as skillful debaters. In the clear and simple exposition of a 
great subject he was very felicitous, but he could never have explained the 
multifarious details of an intricate budget with the almost miraculous lucid- 
ity of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli was his equal in wit, and in the art of 
inventing happy phrases which took the ear of the House of Commons and 
of the country, and which concentrated in an epigram an argument and a 
denunciation. Mr. O’Connell had a more abundant humor, but in that per- 
fect blending of imagination, pathos, passion, and the noblest ethical feel- 
ing, which gave to the great passages of Mr. Bright’s great speeches their 
dignity and their power, he stood apart and alone. And even when he did 
not touch the heights which were beyond the reach of other men, there was 
a unique charm in him. 

Part of the charm consisted in the ease with which he seemed to speak. 
There was no appearance of effort. He never spoke beyond his strength. 
The only effort — and this sometimes produced an immense impression — 
was, not to give the most intense and energetic expression to his passion, 
but to restrain it. However fierce were his denunciations of a great injus- 
tice, his audience felt that behind the terrible and fiery words there were the 
fires of a fiercer wrath which he was struggling hard to subdue. This re- 
serve, which was akin to the austerity of his personal character, gave eleva- 
tion to his speeches. He always retained his self-command. It was not his 
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habit to “let himself go.” He had a rich humor, but he never became riot- 
ously humorous : a sentence or two, sometimes a phrase, sometimes a word, 
satisfied him, and he became serious again. His scorn — what one of his 
critics called his “ superb scorn” — was also held under firm restraint ; it 
sometimes made its presence felt in long passages of his speeches ; it pene- 
trated the very substance of the thought and colored its expression ; but it 
was rarely permitted to break out except in a single epithet ; it was still 
more rarely suffered to have free and open course through a whole sentence. 
Nor did he ever throw the reins on the neck of his imagination ; it was his 
servant, or, at best, his friendly ally, not his master. In one of his speeches 
there was a passage in which he wanted to impress his audience with the 
enormous magnitude of our national expenditure, which, according to his 
calculation, was equal annually to the whole of the wages paid during the 
year to the agricultural laborers of this country. I cannot lay my hand 
upon the passage just now, but I remember that he introduced his statement 
by a sentence in which there was a charming but only a momentary glimpse 
of the loveliness and fertility of England —its pastures, its wheat fields, its 
orchards — fenced and cared for like a garden, every acre showing the re- 
sults of careful labor ; and then he said that the men whose toil had brought 
the country to this perfection received no more wages in the course of the 
year than we were raising in taxes and spending for purposes of government. 
Nothing could have been more beautiful, nothing more vivid, than the pic- 
ture ; but if the vision of England which he saw had come to almost any 
other speaker, the account of it would have extended through sentence after 
sentence of picturesque description: and if Mr. Bright’s own intellectual 
habits had been less severe, he would have been betrayed into the creation 
of a passage of imaginative and poetic prose which would have been quoted 
through many generations for its musie and its beauty. But he was intent 
upon his end. It was no part of his business at that moment to fill the minds 
of those who were listening to him with the loveliness of England. He 
said enough for his purpose, and then he passed on. Even in the use of his 
splendid intellectual powers, the austerity of his moral life prevented him 
from yielding to luxurious self-indulgence. 

is noble English style was formed by a constant and affectionate study 
of the English Bible and the English poets. He once told me that for many 
years he almost always spent his Sunday evenings alone during the session 
of Parliament, and that ¢very Sunday evening he read through Milton’s 
“ Paradise Regained.” I said that I should have thought that the earlier 
books of “ Paradise Lost,” containing the debates in Hell, would have had 
more attraction for him ; but he answered that he valued the moral wisdom 
of the “ Paradise Regained.” His taste was catholic. He expressed great 
admiration for Pope ; and when asked whether he did not prefer the sinewy 
strength of the verse of Dryden, he acknowledged Dryden’s force, but still 
seemed to assert a preference for Pope. He also admired Cowper, Scott, 
Byron, and Whittier ; and he had a curiously familiar acquaintance with the 
minor poets of the last century. Nor did he care only for poets who had 
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made their reputation. Very shortly after Mr. Lewis Morris’s “Epic of 
Hades” was published, he quoted it in a speech and expressed his high esti- 
mate of its poetic qualities... . 

The late Mr. Henry Fawcett told me of a delightful day that he once 
spent with Mr. Bright in Scotland. They were there to fish, and the weather 
was unfavorable. To pass the time Mr. Bright recited to him, for several 
hours, single verses and long passages from poets of every rank, famous 
and obscure, interspersing the quotations with comments. It must have 
been his habit for many years to commit to memory the lines which im- 
pressed him. 

In his English style, thus formed, there was a consummate union of sim- 
plicity and dignity. Its resources were equal to every demand that he made 
upon it. It was perfect for all purposes, — for plain narrative, for homely 
humor, for picturesque description, for fierce invective, for pathos, for state- 
liness, for the expression of lofty moral sentiment, for imaginative splendor. 
To attribute its unique excellence —as is the habit of critics —to Mr. 
Bright’s anxiety to adhere to an almost exclusive use of the Saxon elements 
of our language is an error ; and it is an error from which the critics should 
have been saved by Mr. Bright’s delight in Milton, who, of all our great 
poets, did most to enrich our plainer speech with the spoils of Greece and 
Rome. He knew exactly the moment when the Saxon element of our tongue 
would not serve him. Mr. Hutton pointed out many years ago the illustra- 
tion of his wonderful felicity which is afforded by the famous sentence in 
which he looked forward to the time when it will be possible to say that 
“ England, the august mother of free nations, herself is free.” It is the word 
“august,” with its train of splendid imperial associations, that gives to the 
sentence its spell for the imagination and its impressive dignity. It was the 
distinction of his style that the most cultivated men and women admired it, 
and that the most uncultivated understood him and felt his power — though 
many of these, I suspect, were of opinion that they had heard much “ finer ” 
speakers. 

His English was accurate as wellas vigorous and beautiful. Twenty years 
ago three well-known parliamentary reporters told me that Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli were the only men in the House of Commons 
at that time whose speeches they could report verbatim. There were no 
formless sentences to complete or to reconstruct. The only kindly ser- 
vice which his speeches required from them was the elimination of an 
unnecessary ‘‘ Now,” or “ Well now,” with which he occasionally began a 
sentence. 

His voice in his later years was often husky ; in the years of his great ac- 
tivity it was clear and strong, and could be heard without effort in every 
part of the largest buildings. It was musical in its quality, and he used it 
as naturally when addressing six or seven thousand people as when talking 
to a friend at the fireside. It was his habit to speak slowly, but in his more 
vehement and impassioned passages there was what might be called a re- 
strained eagerness, a subdued intensity, which had all the effect of rapidity, 
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and which often created great excitement ; then there sometimes came a 
sentence declaimed in tones which thrilled his audience like the notes of a 
clarion ; or sometimes a phrase, or even a single word — not shouted — 
but suddenly projected, with enormous force, like a ball from the mouth of 
@ cannon. 

When Mr. Bright had to make a great speech he brooded over it day after 
day. But he did not care to do all his preparation at his desk or in solitude. 
As arguments and illustrations occurred to him he liked to try their effect 
by talking them over with his friends ; and when he was at home, if nobody 
else was within reach, he talked them over with his gardener. The speech 
took shape in conversation. Then he made the ‘ Notes ” which he intended 
to use when the speech was delivered. He gave an account of these “ Notes” 
in a letter written to the Rev. G. E..Cheesman, who had asked his advice as 
to various methods of preparation for public speaking, namely, “ (1) writ- 
ing speeches and reading them ; (2) writing, and committing to memory ; 
and (3) sketching the heads of the topic, and trusting to the inspiration of 
the moment for the words in which to clothe the thought.” Mr. Bright said 
in reply :— 


As to modes of preparation for speaking, it seems to me that every man would 
readily discover what suits him best. To write speeches and then to commit them 
to memory is, as you term it, a double slavery, which I could not bear. Tospeak 
without preparation, especially on great and solemn topics, is rashness, and cannot 
be recommended. When I intend to speak on anything that seems to me impor- 
tant, I consider what it is that I wish to impress upon my audience. I do not write 
my facts or my arguments, but make notes on two or three or four slips of note- 
paper, giving the line of argument and the facts as they occur to my mind, and I 
leave the words to come at call while Iam speaking. There are occasionally short 
passages which for accuracy I may write down, as sometimes also — almost inva- 
riably —the concluding words or sentences may be written. This is very nearly 
all I can say on this question. The advantage of this plan is that while it leaves 
a certain and sufficient freedom to the speaker, it keeps him within the main lines 
of the original plan upon which the speech was framed, and what he says, there- 
fore, is more likely to be compact, and not wandering and diffuse. 


It was his habit, when he spoke on the platform to place his Notes on the 
brim of his hat, which stood on the table before him ; they were written on 
half sheets of note-paper. Extracts of more than three or four lines in 
length, which he intended to quote in support of his statements, were usually 
written on similar half sheets, separately numbered, and were carefully 
placed on the table by the side of the hat. His annual speeches to his con- 
stituents rarely extended over less than an hour and they as rarely exceeded 
an hour and five minutes. But the sheets of Notes varied greatly in num- 
ber ; sometimes he had only four or five ; sometimes he had eight or nine ; 
and I think that occasionally he had still more. 

To those who listened to Mr. Bright with admiration these details may be 
interesting. But the secret of his eloquence is not to be discovered in his 
methods of preparation, or in the mechanical aids which he used to assist 
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him while speaking, but in himself. He had great gifts of many kinds, — 
the genius of the orator, masculine sagacity, and a certain largeness of intel- 
lectual manner in handling every subject that he discussed. These gifts he 
used, not for the ends of personal ambition, but in the service of his country. 
He loved the people well enough to face their anger and their insults. He 
never flattered them. His public life was laborious and honorable ; his pri- 
vate life stainless. He feared God, and had no other fear. Many years 
ago, when he sat down at the close of one of his speeches, which had deeply 
moved me, I said to him, “I have been thinking what a preacher you would 
have made ;” and he answered, “I hope I have always been a preacher of 
righteousness.’’ The claim was a just one. It was his honest endeavor to 
apply the highest moral laws — the laws of God — to the solution of all po- 
litical difficulties. It was the depth and energy of his moral and religious 
earnestness which gave him his immense power while he lived ; and this 
beyond his genius, beyond his eloquence, beyond the great material advan- 
tages which he has conferred on the country, constitutes his chief title to the 
enduring gratitude and reverence of the English people. 











THE PREPARATION FOR JAPAN’S NEW PARLIAMENT. 


THE constitution just proclaimed in Japan is in form a free 
gift from the sovereign to the people. Because it is so, the 
question naturally arises, “Is the nation prepared for it?” 
Without desiring to detract at all from the graciousness of the 
Emperor, it is my purpose to state, as briefly as I may, some of 
the steps more or less consciously taken by the Imperial Minis- 
ters in the direction of constitutional government. A consid- 
eration of these steps will lead to the conviction that these 
statesmen have shown unusual foresight, a quick apprehension 
of the lessons of experience, and a remarkable steadfastness of 
purpose, and that the result of all has been a degree of fitness 
on the part of the people for self-government calculated to in- 
spire the largest hopes for the success of the new constitution. 

The account must begin with the Revolution of 1868, which 
led to the downfall of the shogunate and the reéstablishment 
of the direct rule of the Emperor. That revolution was the 
work of the military class — the samurai, or shizoku, as it is 
now the fashion to call them. This class had become restive 
under the despotic rule of the shoguns, but was impelled in 
its attack upon the government largely by religious fanaticism. 
A revival of the Shinto faith, which had been in progress for 
more than a century, had sadly weakened the authority of the 
ruling dynasty of shoguns, and the treaties with the Western 
Powers furnished an occasion for the outbreak. The cry 
“Out with the barbarians” was heard on every hand. The 
divine right of the Emperor was the rallying cry of the great 
mass of the revolutionists. They had no conscious longing for 
constitutional government. There were, however, some far- 
seeing men connected with the movement, who recognized the 
need of a more solid basis for the new régime than Shinto 
fanaticism. 

They saw that the task before them was not simply to strike 
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out the needless link which the shogunate interposed between 
the Emperor and the feudal lords, but that the Emperor must 
be brought into still closer relations to his subjects. Instead 
of ruling in their own right, these lords were henceforth to be 
considered as hereditary governors, the agents of the Emperor ; 
but there was apparently no purpose to make a complete break 
with feudalism, and in a modified sense the clan was still 
looked upon as the unit of the state. Influenced by much the 
same considerations, probably, that prevailed in Southern Ger- 
many after the close of the Napoleonic wars, the Emperor’s ad- 
visers secured the promise of a constitution, as the readiest 
means of overcoming the opposition to the régime which still 
existed in certain quarters. In the following year an assembly 
of 276 representatives of the various clans was summoned. 
About 200 came together. The experiment was not satisfactory 
and seems to have convinced the government that the clan 
system must be given up. The assembly never met again, and 
in 1871 the idea of a government by clans was abandoned. The 
whole country was broken up into prefectures,! of which, after 
some changes, there are now forty-five. The feudal lords were 
henceforth, with a few exceptions, required to reside in the 
capital, where they lived in dignified retirement, though a few 
have of late years received more or less important appointments 
under the government. This was a very necessary step and led 
to a homogeneity of administration before impossible. 

Another step needed to be taken. The privileges of the mili- 
tary class must be curtailed, or constitutional government would 
simply serve to emphasize those privileges. The hereditary 
pensions received by this class were accordingly commuted 
under a scheme which was to free the state of its obligations at 
the end of a definite term of years. A public-school system was 


1 The term prefecture is intended as a translation of the Japanese words 
fu and ken. The distinction in these terms is rather one of dignity than of 
methods of administration. Some writers translate fu by the word city, 
but it is better not to attempt to preserve the distinction. Both Kydto Fu 
and Osaka Fu include a wide extent of territory — quite as large as a New 
England county. In Kydto Fu, the rural population is about five sevenths 
of the whole ; in Osaka Fu it is about seven tenths. , 
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organized which broke up the partial monopoly of education 
enjoyed by the samurai and the priests, and brought the chil- 
dren of all classes more closely together than ever before. All 
classes were also made almost equally amenable to the civil and 
criminal law. 

In 1872 a deliberative body called the Genroin, or Senate, 
was established. Its members were appointed from among the 
distinguished men of the empire. This body had no authority 
to decide questions of public policy, but simply gave its advice 
upon measures submitted to it by the different departments of 
government. It became the object of some ridicule, being 
looked upon by many as a high shelf on which unacceptable 
officials could be kept in honorable harmlessness, but, neverthe- 
less, it served as a good school in practical politics for some 
eminently worthy men who will yet make their mark in the 
Diet. 

In 1875 the Emperor summoned a council of the officers of 
the different prefectures, in order that “the feelings of the 
people might be made known and the public interest con- 
sulted.” Owing to the Satsuma rebellion and other troubles, 
this council was not called together again until 1878. This as- 
sembly, though it did not directly represent the people, was of 
benefit to them, in that it brought the liberal influences of the 
capital more strongly to bear upon the local officials. It is to the 
Council of 1878, which met under the presidency of Mr. (now 
Count) Ito, that the Japanese owe the most important step 
which had up to that time been taken in preparation for the 
National Diet. As a result of its deliberations, an edict was 
issued providing for the organization of prefectural assemblies, 
through which the people might share in the administration of 
local affairs. These assemblies met for the first time in 1879. 
At the outset they, like the Senate, were hardly more than mere 
deliberative bodies, without power, it would appear, to initiate 
business ; but they found a way to exert a marked influence 
upon public affairs. The prefects at first looked askance at 
them, and sought sometimes to override their opinions, but on 
appeal to the Home Minister a series of decisions was secured, 
which gradually formed a constitution of great value to the 
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people and which gave to their representatives the almost un- 
questioned right to control some of the more important branches 
of local administration. These representatives soon learned 
how to embody in their financial debates intelligent and effee- 
tive criticism of matters nominally outside their province. They 
did not hesitate to propose amendments to the local budgets 
which struck at the very root of institutions which the govern- 
ment sought to foster, and when disappointed, they prepared 
with imperturbable good-nature for new assaults at more vulner- 
able points. The prefects, as well as the Home Minister, early 
came to recognize the value of the aid they derived from these 
quasi legislatures. A sense of community of interest has sprung 
up which is full of promise. Through the committees of the 
local assemblies a means has been found for watching the ex- 
penditure of the prefectural governments, and it is claimed 
that, as a result of the vigilance of these committees, very con- 
siderable economies have been secured. It has been the privilege 
of the writer to make the acquaintance of many members of 
these assemblies. He has talked much with them upon public 
affairs, and desires to record his high estimate of their intel- 
ligent interest in governmental questions, and of their practical 
wisdom. It is from among these men who have been trained 
in such schools of practical politics that the non-hereditary 
members of the House of Peers, as well as the members of the 
House of Representatives of the National Diet, will be for the 
most part taken. They are the men who are to give character 
to the Diet. 

We must not fail to notice the reorganization of the peerage 
a few years ago. The old nobility consisted of two, perhaps 
we may say, parallel lines: the nobles of the Imperial Court, 
who traced their descent back into the dim regions of legen- 
dary history, and the old feudal barons, some of whom at least 
belonged to families by no means old. The nature of the old 
government was not suited to foster great strength of char- 
acter in the nobles of either class, though those familiar with 
the recent history of Japan will recall a few men of marked 
ability among the old nobles. It was felt by all that if a dual 
legislature were to be set up after the British model, new blood 
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must be infused into the peerage. Accordingly, a new classi- 
fication of the nobles was arranged, providing for five grades 
besides the princes of the blood. The Japanese terms adopted 
to indicate this classification are usually translated prince, mar- 
quis, count, viscount, and baron. All of the old nobles re- 
ceived new patents under this arrangement, but in addition to 
them a large number of distinguished statesmen and generals 
had titles conferred upon them. In the number of these new 
nobles are to be found nearly all of the men now living who 
have been conspicuous in national politics during the last 
fifteen years. They are numerous enough, and their services to 
the state have been great enough to give to the new House of 
Peers a decided character and to secure for its decisions very 
great weight with thoughtful men, apart from the aid the 
elected and appointed members will give them. 

Thus both houses of the Diet will be composed of men fa- 
miliar with public life. They enter upon a new partnership, and 
some of them upon a new sphere of duties, but they will meet 
these duties with minds well ripened by the experience of many 
years of earnest and successful political service. 

While naturally enough there will be among the commoners 
of the upper house and also among the members of the lower 
house a preponderance of samurai, the merchant and farming 
classes will not be without their representatives, some of whom 
will win high honor for their intelligent faithfulness and effi- 
ciency. 

We may well believe that both peers and commoners, having 
wrought so well in the past in their different spheres, will show 
themselves well fitted for the new responsibilities which their 
revered sovereign is placing upon them. 

DanieL Crossy GREENE. 























THE NUN OF KENMARE ON ROMANISM. 


AN ADDRESS BY MISS M. F. CUSACK (THE NUN OF KENMARE) AT A PARLOR 
MEETING AT MRS. JOSEPH COOK’S ROOMS, 28 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
APRIL 24, 1889. — SPECIALLY REPORTED BY MR. 0. W. KELLY, STENOGRA- 
PHER. 


I HAVE been connected with the Catholic schools of Ireland for thirty 
years. The schools are parochial schools. No one need go much beyond 
New York, certainly not far beyond Boston, to obtain evidence as to what 
parochial schools are. The Irish Catholic Church is not an educating 
church. The Roman Catholic Church educates only where she cannot help 
educating. I took great pains to ascertain the state of education in France 
under the Catholic Chureh, and found it deplorable. In Ireland the mis- 
fortune is, and it will be the misfortune in this country, that the money 
raised for parochial schools all goes into the priests’ hands. It amounts 
to an enormous annual sum. You may imagine what power that gives 
them. The teachers are paid by the priests. A teacher, a Miss Murphy, 
whom I knew, had so many reductions made in her salary that it would not 
support her; and then the priest said at last that the teachers should sup- 
ply the coals for their schools out of their own money. He had a legal 
right to say this. The Irish Board is a compromise between the priests 
and the government. The government always wishes to win the priests to 
rule Ireland, and so puts money into their hands. If Parnell succeeds, I 
believe that Ireland will be Protestant in ten years’ time. A great deal of 
Irish Catholicism is due to hatred of England. 

To show how the Roman Catholic Church works in different countries, I 
may say that in Ireland the sisters who teach are not allowed to be classified 
or examined ; in England the sisters must be examined and classified. 
Because they receive money from the state, the Catholic schools in Ireland 
allow inspection. But the inspectors of the national parochial schools in 
Ireland are completely under the control of the priests, because the priests 
by their influence can secure an inspector’s dismission or promotion. The 
inspector was supposed to come on certain occasions when we were unpre- 
pared ; we were not supposed to expect him; but he always let us know 
when he was coming. This style of management characterizes the whole 
system. Miss Murphy, of whom I spoke, came to this country. She was 
still a Roman Catholic, and is still a Roman Catholic. She, of course, had 
taught the catechism in the parochial schools. I suppose eighty-five per 
cent. of the schools of Ireland are parochial schools and in the hands of 
priests ; some in the north of Ireland are in the hands of the Presbyte- 
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rians. Miss Murphy came to me as an operator of the type-writer. I 
spoke to her of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope and she denied 
it. I asked her if she had taught the catechism. She said she had. I said 
that the catechism taught the infallibility of the Pope ; but she was so igno- 
rant of her own religion that she did not know that the change had been 
made in her own faith until I showed it to her in the catechism. In Ire- 
land the teachers simply teach the children the words of the catechism with 
very little explanation. The consequence is, that they have very little 
religion, except a mechanical sort. 

I came to Boston last fall, and was keeping myself very quiet, writing 
my book, as I did not want the Roman Catholics to have anything to say 
against me. Miss Murphy was then with me. I never kept her from going 
to mass or discussed Roman Catholicism with her. She came to me one 
morning from mass and told me she was going to leave on an hour’s notice. 
She knew I had heart trouble and that it was dangerous for me to be left 
alone at night. But the Jesuit fathers in Boston had ordered her to leave 
me as soon as she could put her clothes into her trunk, and she did. I give 
this as an instance to show the power of the Jesuits here in Boston. 

In some cases the superior of a convent is manager of the schools. As 
such a superior, I had charge of schools in Ireland in County Mayo. The 
priests were utterly indifferent to the whole concern. There was a boys’ 
school where a lame man used to come on a donkey to teach the boys; and 
you can imagine that a man so lame as to have to come on a donkey could 
not have much control of the boys. So I got the boys, and then the parish 
priest was very angry. 

The sisters are allowed at certain times to give the children religious in- 
struction, and it is supposed that the Protestants will leave the room. I do 
not think there were more than five or six Protestant children in Kenmare, 
so that the question there did not become a prominent one. In England, I 
estcblished another school at a place called Great Grimsby in Lincolnshire. 
I found there were no Roman Catholic children to come to school. The 
priest had been dismissed for his disgraceful conduct. I know some of the 
most excellent English priests who have left the Catholic Church just as I 
have done myself. This school at Great Grimsby was under my entire con- 
trol. The sister who had it in charge was a very sensible, good person. 
This sister found in our Grimsby schools about seventy Protestant children. 
This which I am speaking of now happened two years ago. She wrote to 
me to say that she was in great distress of conscience. She had promised 
the parents not to teach the children the Roman Catholic religion or any 
religion at all. As a Roman Catholic she was necessarily bound not to 
teach the children anything but the Roman Catholic religion. She wrote 
to me to know what she should do. The children were growing up without 
any religion. She wrote to the bishop and asked what she should do; and 
he wrote to her to teach the children the Roman Catholic religion and not 
mind their parents. I said, I will not tolerate such things. I had almost 
made up my mind to leave the Roman Catholic religion. I said, Iam ina 
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way responsible for seventy souls ; I am responsible for having them grow 
up heathen or almost heathen. I said to the sister that she could do what 
she thought best, and did not interfere further. 

Let the clerical party cease to talk of godless Protestant public schools; 
it is their schools that are godless. I could give you a history of Irish 
Roman Catholic schools and colleges which would surprise you. The chil- 
dren are not allowed to be taught the Bible or even historical religion. The 
sisters must either practice gross deceit and teach all the children the 
Roman Catholic religion or teach them nothing. I met a physician in Bal- 
timore, one of the best ; he said he had been to the Jesuit fathers’ college, 
and that he never heard a word of religion, or prayer. They went to mass 
occasionally, but might as well have been in any heathen country for all the 
religion they got. It is the same with the girls. Protestant ladies are very 
fond of sending their daughters to the Sacred Heart Convent. I think if 
they knew some of the miserable results of that education, they never 
would do it. I know them. If you look into New York society, you will 
tind how many young and lovely girls have gone to ruin, and how many of 
them were educated in the Convent of the Sacred Heart. I met one 
wrecked soul who wore the scapular, and had her beads, and her face was 
veiled. Of course no system is perfect ; but I say that a system which 
makes such professions, and which brings forth such deplorable results, 
should not be tolerated for one moment. It was only a few days ago that 
the “ New York World ” had the report of a priest who represented the chil- 
dren who came to him, as destitute, depraved, degraded, vicious, half sav- 
age ; and whose children were they? The children of Roman Catholic 
parents. The Romish Church has had the education of New York, Ireland, 
France, and Italy, practically, for twenty years; but of the police cases 
reported in the “ New York World” every other name is Irish ; and the 
majority of them must be Roman Catholics. 

Intemperance among the Irish peasantry is the normal condition of things. 
I was very much disillusioned in England as to the general character of the 
priests. I do not know that they are more intemperate than the people. 
Cardinal Manning is a personal friend of mine ; and a very charming man 
he is, and of the highest personal character. I was talking to him about 
temperance. He said, “I need temperance societies, not so much for my 
people as for my priests.” 

In the parochial schools there is much to weaken love for the truth. I 
was born and brought up with ideas of truth as strict as those of any Prot- 
estant. When I found myself in a position where I was bound to sanction 
falsehood, it was one of the causes of my leaving the church. In Ireland, 
the sisters always have in the school a statue of the Blessed Virgin; but 
this is strictly forbidden by law, and the sisters knowit is forbidden, and the 
ehildren know it. The inspectors come about once in every three months, 
and are supposed to make incidental visits besides. When the inspectors 
come in the statues are locked up and the key put in the sister’s pocket. 
The inspector would be afraid in many cases to report, if he should find such 
images. There is no inspection whatever of convents. 
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As to the charmed pictures and sacred relics sold by the priests, the 
magic is supposed to be in the spiritual blessing. I have sold great num- 
bers of them myself. In form, it is forbidden by the Catholic Church to 
sell them, because the Protestants will pick up such matters, as in the case 
of the indulgences. Indulgences are sold to-day. The Duke of Aosta 
obtained an indulgence giving him leave to commit a certain sin for two 
hundred thousand dollars. I am collecting Roman Catholic papers on all 
these points, so that Protestants may have not my word, but that of Roman 
Catholics. 

The scapular is taught daily as much as the catechism. I wrote on the 
seapular for “‘ The Independent; ” and Dr. Lea followed me up. The Roman 
Catholic teaching on the devotion of the scapular was supposed to have 
been revealed in the thirteenth century to St.Simon Stock. The revelation 
was, that whoever wore in honor of the Blessed Virgin a small square piece 
of cloth having two strings attached to it and passing around the neck, 
would go to heaven. The Blessed Virgin would come down into purga- 
tory and take into heaven the Saturday after they died all wearers of the 
scapular. Pope after pope has given his sanction to that teaching. And 
yet masses are said for the souls of these wearers of the scapular. What is 
the use of masses, if you are sure of getting out of purgatory? The inner 
meaning is, that the scapular is a badge of your devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. The scapulars are blessed by any priest. 

I knew a gentleman, one of the wealthiest of the English converts and 
a great personal friend of mine, who, some years ago, was not living as 
worthy a life as he might have been living. The priest asked me to speak 
to him ; but I knew it was of no use. This man wore the scapular ; and as 
often as the string broke, he would hold the scapular with his hand until 
some one could tie the string for him. Piggott, that unfortunate suicide, 
was found with a scapular on when he died. If the Pope is infallible, this 
suicide is now rejoicing in heaven. 

These scapulars cost five to ten cents each. Catholics are very slippery 
and not very scrupulous about truth ; and it needs some one who knows 
them thoroughly to meet them ; because they have so many ways of getting 
out of every difficulty and explaining it away without prejudice to the 
Pope’s infallibility. A legal witness in Ireland or England would be com- 
mitted if he refused to give a straight answer toa straight question. Catho- 
lics will wriggle out of other matters ; but in regard to the scapular they 
are helpless. 

The priest who received me into the church handed me a Douay Bible, 
and said, “I do not want you to read it ; but I want you to let your friends 
see that you have it.” The editor of “The Churchman ” put ina paragraph 
the condemnation of reading the Bible, on one side of the page, and on the 
other side Cardinal Gibbons’s recommendation to the people to read the 
Bible. There is some of the Bible in the mass ; and every Catholie girl has 
a missal containing what is called the Epistle and the Gospel for the ser- 
vice. They do not always read it ; but everything is done to tone things 
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down and to persuade Protestants that there is no harm. In regard to 
Henri Lasserre’s famous translation of the Gospels and Rome’s inconsistent 
action respecting it, it is difficult to tell whether or not the Pope acted at 
first of his own motion and was afterwards overruled. This Lasserre is a 
famous man. He had drawn attention to Lourdes. He was too promi- 
nent a man for the Pope to refuse : he obtained leave to issue his transla- 
tion ; but when it was circulated all over Europe by the hundred thousand 
it was called in. The Roman Catholic papers do not seem to know exactly 
how to apologize for it. 

If one looks at the crucifixes and crosses and paintings, it might be said 
that the Catholic Church intends to keep the death of Christ before the peo- 
ple in one way, but notin another. It may be a temptation of the Evil One 
that the Blessed Virgin is put in such prominence everywhere. 

I have here the statement authorized by Cardinal Gibbons as to the doc- 
trine of salvation inthe Roman Catholic Church. One question is, “ Can 
any one be saved out of the Roman Catholic Church?” “ Out of the Roman 
Catholic Church no one can be saved ; because Jesus Christ never gave, nor 
will He ever give, any other religion for the salvation of all men.” Here 
you have the Latin authorization. The priests are teaching this in your 
parochial schools in Boston ; and it is authorized by the Pope and by Car- 
dinal Gibbons. Addis and Arnold, the authors of the Catholic Dictionary, 
were both earnest men and were very high in authority in the Catholic 
Church ; but the moment you leave it, you have not a shred of character. 
I have had the pleasure of having scalding water thrown over me until I 
said, ‘‘ There are police,’ and then it was stopped. I have had letters 
written to me saying that I had damned myself eternally. A lady came to 
me the other day, who had been a Catholic and is now a Protestant, and 
she told me something which touched me very much. She said when she 
began to think, she began to ask this question : Was it possible that Jesus 
Christ would save her himself ? 

Never is any such thing as freedom of conscience permitted in the Cath- 
olie Church. Catholics may say that if one does not express one’s feelings, 
one may believe anything ; but you are not a man if you do not express 
your feelings. The first lesson of novitiates is that of obedience to the 
superior, and that their judgment and mind and will must be as clay in the 
hand of the potter. 

Privately Cardinal Newman has written some very strong things. He 
left Ireland in disgust over the university Catholics were trying to establish 
there. But Newman is in advanced years, and I think that he has felt that 
for him the time for controversy has passed. It is not very pleasant to be 
fighting when you are old. 

There is a ‘very large number of honest infidel priests in the church ; 
many of the best are infidels ; I speak from my own knowledge. Some- 
thing ought to be done to provide a home for both priests and sisters who 
wish to leave Roman Catholicism. If I had not my pen, what could I do? 
I should starve ; for I was left with nothing. By my historical writings 
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and the property which came to me, I had about $150,000. It was said 
that my friends could write to me. By and by I was told that I would be 
provided for, if I would sign certain papers surrendering my property. I 
did so ; and after that every letter sent to me was returned unopened. 

The Pope dealt with me liberally because I had been dealt with shame- 
fully by an Irish bishop, having been put into the streets without any 
resources and for no cause. If I had lifted my finger, I could have had 
Dublin in flames ; or I could have gone to my Protestant friends and roused 
them. To show their appreciation of my silence, the authorities wanted to 
give me some kind of a return: the Pope therefore received me with special 
courtesy. The Duke of Norfolk was a personal friend of mine. I suppose 
he is such no longer. He came to see me just as I was leaving for Rome, 
and gave me a personal introduction to Cardinal Howard. I was received 
then very cordially in Rome, and had exceptional attention shown to me 
there ; but as a matter of fact the Pope is a mere figure-head. The Pope 
could not speak English, and I had to speak Spanish to him. I know Ital- 
ian, but cannot speak it fluently in conversation. It was so when I went to 
Naples with an introduction to a cardinal there. I met only two or three 
officials who could speak French: everything has to be translated before 
coming into their hands. These cardinals never leave Rome to travel ; how 
can they possibly know about foreign affairs ? 

Your America is largely governed by Italians who do not know a word of 
English. America is undoubtedly the country where the Roman Catholic 
Church is strongest to-day. In England it is kept down; in Ireland it is 
tottering, in France it is weakening, in Italy it is in ruins. I wish I could 
make the American people thoroughly understand the political power of the 
Pope. It isa question on which Protestants are not yet quite clear. The 
Pope claims political power, because there is no question of polities which 
is not a question of morals. What is said about his temporal power being 
destroyed now is simple delusion. If the Pope were living on an island in 
the sea alone, he would be considered the sovereign of the world just as 
much as he is now. You know the people are angry in Canada now, be- 
cause $400,000 has been ordered to be paid out of the government treas- 
ury ; and the Pope tells how it isto be used. By and by he will send over 
here, and tell who is to be paid in Washington and who is not to be paid. 
Unquestionably the real secret of Dr. McGlynn’s removal was his American 
ideas. When the Roman Catholic Church cannot fight, it eajoles. I had 
difficulty in getting my book published. Several houses declined it. A 
distinguished editor, who is personally well disposed to me, said he could 
not review my book, because he dared not. I have the originals of all the 
letters. This shows the indirect influence of the Romish Church. I have 
kept a great number of extracts from Roman Catholic papers on school 
questions. One of the purposes of the clerical party is to keep the publish- 
ers under control. My book was finally published by Ticknor. I am sorry 
to say that he has retired from that part of the business ; Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co. have it now. For the last ten years, before I became a Protestant, 
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I was obliged to employ a Protestant publisher, because Catholics would 
not keep their engagements. 

The Associated Press refused to pass my letter over the wires. America 
is a very free country for Roman Catholies ; for us poor Protestants it is 
worse. There are quite a number of priests among editors on leading jour- 
nals. I know at this moment of a drunken worthless priest on the press in 
Philadelphia, and another on the press in New York. 

They are talking of erecting a statue to Dr. Brownson in New York ; but 
I do not know whether they are succeeding. There was a very violent 
Roman Catholic opposition to Brownson, as he was quite a peculiar man. 

The Jesuits are hated by a considerable majority of the bishops. An 
Episcopal clergyman in Utica told me that the Jesuits are behind the ritual- 
istic movement, as was publicly charged in England in connection with the 
putting up of the reredos in St. Paul’s. I have no personal knowledge of 
anything of that kind, and for myself do not think it is the fact. Protest- 
aunts generally have a rather wrong idea of Jesuits. They educate youth at 
their colleges. The fathers exert themselves to curry favor with their 
pupils and do not care much to make them Roman Catholics : they can use 
them better as they are. 

The proposed Catholic university in Washington is unquestionably in- 
tended as a fortress from which to storm our institutions, You have no 
conception of the amount given by Protestant people for Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions. The building at Washington will make a great impression on 
the people. The world believes in success. But as an institution the uni- 
versity will be a failure because they will have no one to attend it. What 
kind of a professor can aman be who is not allowed to think? The bishop 
who has gone to Germany for professors is going to bring imported labor 
here. The Catholics have no professors, after all their management of educa- 
tion in thiscountry. I was offered a professorship in the Washington Uni- 
versity. ‘That was before they knew I was a woman. My letters to “The 
Independent” were signed by Dr. Ward, “ A Roman Catholic Layman.’’ 
I was not responsible for what he did. They said they would be very glad 
to give this young man a professor’s chair in the university. Those letters 
were written while I was a Catholic. My first article over my own signa- 
ture appears this week, and is on the school question. If it be true that the 
Catholics have not yet a charter for their university, let petitions be sent in 
from end to end of the land, and let the women take up the matter. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with America to know whether to advise the 
building of an American university in Washington. After all, I am only a 
woman ; I am not a professor. Let Americans be firm. I think it would 
be well if there were more literature in the shape of small tracts, as there is 
in England. You should circulate far and wide a statement of the facts 
about Roman Catholic education : you really need to circulate literature of 
that kind among Protestants. There is my book: a gentleman will put 
that into his library, and then he has not time to read it ; but a short tract 
he can slip into his pocket and read at any time when he has to wait for a 
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few minutes. Tracts and compendiums I have great faith in. I think a 
good novel would be one of the very best means for reaching the people in 
that line. 

You are too honest to contend successfully with the Catholics. It is im- 
possible for an honest man to meet a rogue and be on fair terms. The 
amount of money the priests have isenormous. In New York they are get- 
ting two dollars for every child they educate. Then there is a fear in the 
heart of every Roman Catholic that there is just a chance that the Roman 
Catholic Church’s assertion of infallibility is true. Therefore even educated 
men will still support Roman Catholics. A doctor who had attended one of 
my institutions had some trouble with a priest, and was asked what he should 
do. He said, ‘‘ What can we do? We must toady to the priests.” And I 
never forgot the words. 


Dr. A. J. Gorpon. I am sure we are all very greatly obliged to Miss 
Cusack for this most interesting address ; and I need only say without taking 
any expression of the company on the matter, that she has our most earnest 
sympathy and the promise of our most cordial help in any way in which we 
can render it in the future. 
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SURSUM CORDA. 
THE FULFILLED DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 207tH Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 4, 1889. 


1. Curist, the Son of God, is born— 
Evermore to men draws near; 
Lo! His light brings earth its morn, 
Now burns God’s Shekinah clear. 


2. As the noon outshines a star, 
So Time’s noon His glories drown; 
He whom prophets saw afar, 
He who is Creation’s crown. 


8. Sinless He our nature takes, 
Perfect God and perfect man ; 

; His Right Arm our fetters breaks, 
; In His wounds our peace began. 


4. Rebels Thou dost disenthrall, 

Measureless Atonement white 

Ransom hast thou given for all 
Who in holiness delight. 





5. When we Thee as Saviour see, 
Sin Thou meltest from our souls; 
Pardon prompteth loyalty ; 
Grace guilt’s burden from us rolls. 


XUM 








Boston Hymn. 


6. By Thy words we stand or fall, 
Show us God and show us man; 
Thine the Kingdom over all, 
Finish what Thy Cross began. 


The perfecting of the self-revelation of God is nothing other than 
the Incarnation of God. The Incarnation is necessary not only to ac- 
complish man’s redemption, but to complete his creation. — Dorner. 

When God said, Let us make man in our image, His thought was 
pointing not to man at his beginning, but to man at his climax. 
Christ, as man, therefore, was the consummation of creation.— Schleier- 
macher. 


Christ is the revelation of man to himself as really as the revelation 
of God to man. — S. Harris, 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FourTEentH YEAR. Season or 1889. 


PRELUDE V. 


PLEDGES AND POWER OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Art Mr. Cook’s 207th Boston Monday Lecture, which was delivered at the hour 
of the inauguration of President Harrison, March 4th, the usual great audience 
indorsed heartily the positions taken in regard to the pledges, opportunities, and 
responsibilities of the new administration, as well as the demand made in the 
lecture for a system of state inspection of parochial schools. The Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb presided; and the Rev. Dr. J. M. Gray offered prayer. An eloquent 
and powerful address on the success of constitutional prohibition in Kansas and 
Iowa was made by Miss Clara Hoffman of Missouri. Mr. J. R. Ramsay, a colored 
refugee from Arkansas, spoke effectively on Southern political outrages, and 
especially of the recent assassination of the Hon. John M. Clayton. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S NATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


To-day Providence crowns with the absolutely irreversible 
approval of a century the best written constitution known 
among the governments of men. [Applause.] One hundred 
years ago, on March 4, 1789, thirteen small confederated Col- 
onies became thirteen united States. Six vastly critical years 
intervened between the close of the Revolutionary War and the 
adoption of our present national Constitution. We were what 
Alexander Hamilton called “an awful spectacle—a nation 
without a national government.” We had no President, no 
Congress in the present meaning of the word, no Supreme Court 
with power to coerce States. Under the Constitution of 1789, 
the republic ceased to be a rope of sand. The new form of 
government has resisted the tooth of Time and the strain re- 
sulting from our unprecedented national expansion and from 
the fiercest rebellion of modern history. Our foreign critics 
have at last become our eulogists. The American constitution 
is now in many respects acknowledged to be a model for the ad- 
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vancing political aggressiveness of the English-speaking race 
throughout the world. Canada has imitated this constitution. 
If the British Empire shall succeed in carrying out a scheme 
of imperial federation, it is likely to do so by a combination of 
local and federal authority like that which experience has ap- 
proved in the United States. 

At this very hour a successor to Washington and Lincoln is 
being inaugurated in Washington. [Applause.] He has un- 
precedented opportunities. For the first time in fourteen years, 
the Presidency, the Senate, and the House are united. Respon- 
sibility goes with power, and now that the Republican party has 
the Presidency and both Houses in Congress, that party must 
be held responsible for keeping at least its own pledges. It is 
unsafe, however, to predict that any party in power will do any- 
thing other than try to keep its place. This is the prime pur- 
pose of all parties, to hold the power they get; but, if the people 
do their duty, it will be impossible in this republic for any party 
to hold its power after election that does not keep its pledges 
made before election. [Applause.] It pays for the people 
to hold aspiring but forgetful parties to their pledges. 


PLEDGES IN THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


What are some of the pledges, which, if kept, will open to 
President Harrison immense national and international oppor- 
tunities ? 

1. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments can be, and 
ought to be, and, if Republican pledges are kept, will be, exe- 
cuted. 

At present, a Confederate soldier with ten colored men in his 
pocket weighs as much as ten Federal soldiers casting honest 
votes. Your Republican party deliberately affirms in its na- 
tional platform that Democratic ascendency in the House of 
Representatives was attained by fraud in Southern elections. It 
officially accuses the Democratic party of stealing the Presi- 
dency. Senator Chandler describes our new Southern masters, 
and emphasizes the fact that they yet dominate in national 
affairs much as the slaveholders in the South did before the 
Civil War. When the Republican party solemnly accuses its 
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rival of criminal nullification of the laws and promises before 
the public to execute the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, it is to be called upon to make those pledges good. Let 
us listen now, while the President is taking the oath of office, to 
the resonant promises in the Republican platform of last June: 


We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the national Constitution; 
to the autonomy reserved to the States under the Constitution; to the 
personal rights and liberties of citizens in all the States and Territo- 
ries in the Union, and especially to the supreme and sovereign right of 
every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign born, white or 
black, to cast one free ballot in public elections, and to have that ballot 
duly counted. We hold the free and honest popular ballot and the 
just and equal representation of all the people to be the foundation of 
our popular government and demand effective legislation to secure the 
integrity and purity of elections, which are the fountains of all public 
authority. We charge that the present administration and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression of 
the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 


The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, as all the world 
knows, but as we seem here in the North to have forgotten, are 
waste paper. They cost you thousands of lives ; they are writ- 
ten in the blood of your fathers and your sons; they were rati- 
fied by three fourths of your States. You had trouble with 
President Johnson while you were passing the Fourteenth 
Amendment, but you passed it against his opposition, and in 
spite of all remonstrances from Southern States. You did this 
in the most solemn and deliberate way. It has now been on 
your statute books since March 30, 1870. Nineteen years you 
have waited, and still that amendment, written in the most 
sacred handwriting of Providence on the wall of the century, is 
notoriously nullified in several of the States lately in rebellion. 

The nation that will allow the ballot-box to be abused in the 
Southern States will very soon find it abused in the Northern. 
It is dangerously abused already in many a corrupt munici- 
pality. You are ruled here in Massachusetts from Congress 
largely by those who owe their seats and authority there to crimi- 


nal nullification, not of national law merely, but of the fundamen- 
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tal provisions of the Constitution itself, as sacred as any other 
portion of the national document; and, indeed, more sacred, 
for no other portion cost us as much. 

Commercial cowardice brought on the rebellion. The Ameri- 
can platform was told that it must not utter the truth concerning 
the South, and the pulpits were muzzled. And now, such of us 
as are not politicians, but merely friends of fair play, friends of 
the national Constitution, friends of education for all classes, 
friends of civil rights, guaranteed by our most costly and funda- 
mental enactments, are told that we are touching dangerous 
themes, if we refer to the public pledges of what is now the vic- 
torious party. Hundreds of Republican papers will lay out this 
morning a programme for the President-elect, and scores and 
scores of the most influential of them will remember to forget 
that the Republican party stands pledged to execute the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. [Applause. ] 

2. The solid South can be and ought to be, and, if Republi- 
can pledges are kept, will be, broken up. 

What is the solid South? A Democratic minority ruling a 
vast colored and white majority at the mouth of the shot gun. 
Why does the solid South hold together? Because the blacks 
are ignorant. The whites are resolved that the blacks shall 
continue in the mass ignorant, and be kept out of the use of 
property in any large amount, and out of places of political influ- 
ence. When the South resolved to come back into the Union, 
I believe it gave up honestly the scheme of secession; but it 
evidently had a secret purpose of keeping the black man igno- 
rant, poor, and politically uninfluential. This scheme has been 
carried out at the expense of a nullification of portions of our 
national Constitution. But now that the North has increased so 
vastly in power, is the solid South to retain its seat in the sad- 
dle? It will continue to do so while your inertness continues. 

3. The system of committees in the House of Representa- 
tives, which now enables a minority to rule the nation, and pre- 
vents a majority from taking legislative action, can be and ought 
to be, and, if Republican pledges are kept, will be, broken up. 

There is far too little said in public of the fact that we are 
ruled by committees of Congress rather than by open debate 
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and fair votes in a full house. I ask young men here who wish 
to keep themselves abreast of the most enlightened thought 
concerning American institutions, to study carefully Professor 
Bryce’s criticisms of the methods of committees in the American 
Congress. This modern De Tocqueville says that our present 
system of committees destroys the unity of the House as a legis- 
lative body ; cramps debate ; lessens the cohesion and harmony 
of legislation; gives facilities for the exercise of underhand and 
corrupt influence; reduces responsibility ; lowers the interest of 
the nation in the proceedings of Congress ; enables a minority to 
rule ; and makes it often impossible for a majority to take legis- 
lative action (‘American Commonwealth,” vol. i. pp. 155- 
160). 

The Republican party has pledged itself over and over to 
the destruction of this system ; and has repeatedly accused the 
Democratic party of blocking legislation by a peculiar manage- 
ment of committees. It is notorious among all who are inside 
politics that we are ruled from the basement, not from the up- 
per halls, of the great capitol building. Not the Senate in open 
debate, not the House in a full session, but the conclaves in com- 
mittee rooms decide the fate of national measures. It has hap- 
pened again and again that a majority has been known to exist 
in the House in favor of certain political measures, and has been 
blocked, and thrown out of the conflict entirely and contume- 
liously by the action of certain powerful committees. 

4. The reform of interstate commerce by restrictions upon 
unjust monopolies and oppressive trusts can be, and ought to 
be, and, if Republican pledges are kept, will be, carried out. 

The platform of the Republican party distinctly promises that 
trusts shall be opposed and unjust monopolies repressed. 


We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital organized 
in trusts or otherwise to control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens; and we recommend to Congress and the state 
legislatures in their respective jurisdictions such legislation as will 
prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue 
charges on their supplies or by unjust rates for the transportation of 
their products to market. We approve the legislation by Congress to 
prevent alike unjust burdens and unfair discriminations between the 
States. 
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5. Mormonism can be, and ought to be, and, if Republican 
pledges are kept, will be, deprived of political power, and 
polygamy stamped out. 

Is this pledge of the Republican party before election anything 
more than a paper pellet after election? The nation watches 
the inauguration ceremonies, and it remembers what the Re- 
publican party promised last November. This was the high 
position held by the now victorious political organization : — 

The political power of the Mormon Church in the Territories, as 
exercised in the past, is a menace to free institutions, a danger no 
longer to be suffered. Therefore we pledge the Republican party to 
appropriate legislation asserting the sovereignty of the nation in all 
Territories where the same is questioned; and in furtherance of that 
end to place upon the statute books legislation stringent enough to 
divorce the political from the ecclesiastical power and thus stamp out 
the attendant wickedness of polygamy. 


So far as that plank goes, I am an excellent Republican. But 
the German proverb says “ unlaid eggs are uncertain chickens.” 
[Laughter.] I dare not hope that even that high deliverance 
will transmute itself into deeds, unless the people rise and de- 
mand that pledges before election shall have honorable execu- 
tion after election. 

6. Home rule in the Territories can be, and ought to be, and, 
if Republican pledges are kept, will be, promoted. 

The Republican party desires to have Idaho and Wyoming 
come into the Union and also New Mexico, and would be glad 
to open Oklahoma, that is, the central part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, to white settlement. When lately in Kansas I came near 
the Territory of Oklahoma on a lecture tour, I found men’s 
thoughts ablaze with the possibility that this newly projected 
Territory might be settled within a twelvemonth. It seems 
probable that the accession of Territories to the Union will in- 
crease Republican authority; and we may, therefore, insist all 
the more strongly that power carries responsibility. 

7. The tariff can be, and ought to be, and, if Republican 
pledges are kept, will be, judiciously revised so as to secure a 
fair degree of protection and avoid a surplus in the treasury. 

The importance of the tariff issue in the last Presidential 
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election was, as everybody knows, much exaggerated for political 
purposes. American workingmen were not in half the danger 
that Republican orators pretended that they were in. But if 
we can hold the Republican party to anything in its pledges, 
assuredly we can to such a judicious revision of the tariff as 
shall not abandon the Republican system of protection on the 
one side, and as shall reduce a really dangerous surplus on the 
other. [Applause. ] 

8. Civil service reform can be, and ought to be, and, if Re- 
publican pledges are kept, will be, advanced. 

Of course, of course; who doubts this? [Laughter.] There 
will be no Democrats turned out because they are Democrats ; 
no Republicans put into office because they are Republicans! 
[Laughter.] Republican pledges of civil service reform are a 
part of history. Is the American people alert? Is the American 
people conscientious ? Or is the American people bound in the 
trammels of party, wall-eyed, capable of seeing pledges before 
election, incapable of seeing them after? Accursed is a wall- 
eyed party. Accursed, a wall-eyed nation. [Applause.] 

9. The navy can be, and ought to be, and, if Republican 
pledges are kept, will be, strengthened so as to provide ade- 
quately for the national defense. 

The present Secretary of the Navy has advanced important 
reforms in his department. The nations will have increased 
reverence for the Republican party if it takes up work which 
the Democratic party has begun and gives us a navy fit to 
match the dignities and the necessities of 65,000,000 of people. 
[ Applause. } 

10. Trade with South America and other quarters of the 
globe can be, and ought to be, and, if Republican pledges are 
kept, will be, encouraged. 

There is the Argentine Republic in South America, with a 
population growing faster than ours ever grew. There are 
more stately banking houses in Buenos Ayres than in New York 
city. The banks there have a larger capital than almost any 
others in the world. But in the harbor of that crowded and 
growing municipality of South America, the United States of 
the southern temperate zone, you find thousands of ships bear- 
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ing other flags than ours, and hardly a vessel from the United 
States. We have lost nearly all our South American trade 
through British rivalry, and through the inertness of our na- 
tional authorities. 

11. The Monroe doctrine can be, and ought to be, and, if Re- 
publican pledges are kept, will be, upheld. There is a distinct 
plank in the platform on that subject. 


Professing adherence to the Monroe doctrine, the present adminis- 
tration has seen with idle complacency the extension of foreign influ- 
ence in Central America and foreign trade everywhere among our 
neighbors. It has refused to charter, sanction, or encourage any 
American organization for constructing the Nicaragua canal, a work 
of vital importance to the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and of 
our national influence in Central and South America and necessary for 
the development of trade with our Pacific territory, with South Amer- 
ica, and with the islands and farther coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 


12. International arbitration can be, and will be, and, if Re- 
publican precedents are followed, will be, promoted. 

President Garfield announced that arbitration was the settled 
policy of his administration. Mr. Blaine, who I suppose is 


likely to be secretary of state, once announced that it was his 
purpose to call a convention of all the political powers on this 
continent, for the purpose of making arbitration a remedy for 
war in every case to which it can be applied. [Applause.] We 
had lately in this city an important delegation from Great 
Britain to advocate arbitration as a remedy for war between 
English-speaking peoples, and indeed between all warring or 
dissonant advanced nations on the globe. They went to Wash- 
ington and were told to wait a little, and that after the Presi- 
dential election was over their scheme should receive attention. 
We have waited. Are we now to have the fruition of our 
hopes ? 


PLEDGES NOT IN THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


These twelve things I hold are fairly pledged to us by the 
Republican party in its platform. Now, what are the reforms 
we want that are not promised in that platform? I will men- 
tion only three. 
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1. Public schools will be encouraged in States that do not 
now maintain any adequate system of common school educa- 
tion. [Applause. } 

2. Justice will be done in our international relations, espe- 
cially in the case of China. [Loud applause. ] 

Is not your applause injudicious? There is in the Republi- 
can platform a hoodlum plank. It objects to the introduction 
into this country —of what? Chinese vendors of curiosities? 
No. Chinese managers of dance houses and places too infamous 
to be mentioned? No. Chinese merchants? No. Chinese stu- 
dents? No. Does it object to the introduction of Italian labor- 
ers of the lowest grade, or of Persian, or of Hungarian? No. It 
objects to the Chinese workingman, and to nobody else. Now, 
let us hear the opinion, not of a fanatic, not of a man without 
business experience, but of one of the railroad kings of the con- 
tinent. Mr. C. P. Huntington, well-known as the originator of 
our first great trans-continental railway, said lately in writing 
to the “ Journal of Commerce,” on the famous, and, as I eall it, 
the infamous Chinese exclusion act : — 


I believe the time will soon come when the people of California 
will blush because of the great injury they have allowed to be done 
to the economical, laborious, and patient Chinese ; and I hope the time 
will soon arrive, also, when the politicians and demagogues belonging 
to both political parties will be ashamed when they look back upon the 
race they ran, each with the other, to secure the few thousand hood- 
lum votes, hoping thereby to elect their favorite for the presidency, 
and that, too, at the cost of the commercial and harmonious relations 
of more than four hundred millions of people. 


The Republican plank on the Chinese question was fashioned 
on the sand-lots of San Francisco. Denis Kearney was the 
chief workingman who wrought it into shape. There are thou- 
sands of our best citizens who regret immensely the existence in 
the platform of a party so powerful, so honorable, so glorious 
as the Republican, of a plank that is an insult to an empire 
containing twice as many people as any Cesar ever governed, 
and now rapidly coming to the front among advanced nations. 
Li Hung Chang said to an American not long since, “ Rail- 
ways will very soon thread our valleys; we shall rival our rivers 
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by iron roads; our mines will be opened ; we shall have some- 
thing to say on our side when we meet with insults abroad.” 
[Applause.] Too many young men from China have been 
educated in this country in international law, and have gone 
home, to make it safe for us to strike China in the face. Re- 
taliation upon our commercial interests in China will be prac- 
ticed unflinchingly. We have very much to lose in a commercial 
sense in our relations with the Chinese empire if we go on allow- 
ing hoodlums to lead our victorious political party by the nose. 
For one, I hope that the Secretary of State and the President 
will think twice before resting their great weight upon this ab- 
solutely untrustworthy and rotten plank. [Applause. ] 

3. As we were told in the Republican platform that the first 
concern of good government is the promotion of temperance 
and morality, we may hope to see the American rum traffic 
with Africa and the isles of the Pacific discouraged by national 
power. [Applause.] 

There lies on this table a most impressive document sent to 
the Methodist conference in New York city from England, nar- 
rating the efforts of a great society in London, of which the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London is 
the chairman, to preserve the native races from the liquor 
traffic. The petition of this London society and of the confer- 
ence on this subject was shamefully denied by our out-going 
Seeretary of State. Dr. Dorchester, in an article lately pub- 
lished, has called attention to the fact that there is within seven 
miles of the Massachusetts State House a firm which has a con- 
tract to furnish 3,000 gallons of rum daily to the African trade 
for the next seven years. [Cries of “Shame,” “ Shame.”’] 
Within seven miles of your State House more than 90 per cent. 
of the rum exported from this country is produced; and yet 
we have religious journals that think that constitutional prohi- 
bition is not advisable in Massachusetts. [Loud cries of 
“Shame,” and prolonged applause.] In spite of drawbacks 
here and there, I maintain that it is a fact which the reigning 
political party will ultimately be forced to notice, that prohibi- 
tion is a rising tide, and has excellent prospects of a great 
future. [Prolonged applause. ] 
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LECTURE V. 
POLITICAL MISCHIEFS OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


RELATIVE INCREASE OF CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 


In the year 1800, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, 
the proportion of Roman Catholics to the whole population of 
the United States was 1 in 88; in 1820 it was 1 in 40; in 
in 1840 it was 1 in 18; in 1860 it was 1 in 12; in 1880 it was 
lin 8. This is not the statement of any Roman Catholie au- 
thority, but that of the distinguished Protestant Committee of 
One Hundred, whose political and educational services to this 
city and to the nation, 1 have no doubt, will be remembered in 
history. [Applause.] The usual estimates of Roman Catholic 
statisticans concerning the number of Roman Catholics in the 
United States appear to me to be greatly exaggerated. The 
year books of Roman Catholics do not agree with each other in 
these estimates. It is unsafe to affirm that our Roman Catholic 
population is over 8,000,000. Taken at that figure, however, it 
is now an eighth part of the whole population. 

The proportion of evangelical Protestant church members to 


the whole population of the United States in 1880 was 1 to 14. 
It is now 1 to 5. 


POLITICAL HOPES OF AMERICAN ROMANISTS. 


These contrasts indicate a keen rivalry of antagonistic forces 
not merely in the fields of education and religion, but also in 
that of polities. 

Fateful figures these. One in 8. One in 5. They are 
arithmetic, not rhetoric. In full view of these signs of the 
times, I do not advise you to allow the fashion of your counte- 
nances to be altered, or your knees to smite together, unless you 
are weak-kneed. But if you are, then God save the nation, 
for only He can! 
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It is not surprising that Romanists, with these figures before 
them, 1 in 8, when in 1800 they had only 1 in 88, are hoping 
great things. It is very natural for them to do so, because the 
rate of growth, although lessened of late, is really astounding ; 
and, in a republic governed as ours is, the power of such a vote 
as a make-weight is enormous. 

Alert and aggressive Jesuits are securing the control of elec- 
tions in Canada by throwing themselves as a make-weight into 
the contest between Ontario and Quebec Province. So effec- 
tive are they that to-day the Premier holds his seat on condition 
of approving a Jesuit bill utterly odious to Ontario. In Can- 
ada within three weeks churches have been open on Sundays 
to discuss the political influence of Jesuits. Petitions have 
been unrolled in the vestibules of churches on the Lord’s day, 
and sent up from churches to the Parliament of the Dominion, 
beseeching the Premier to resist Jesuit aggression. It is not 
supposed that he will. It is understood that he could not main- 
tain his place, if he were to oppose the Jesuit power seated at 
Quebec. Catholics see these facts and draw zestful encourage- 
ment from them as to future political possibilities in the Ameri- 
can Union. 

In view of the power of the Catholic vote, I beg leave to 
present certain urgent reasons why the Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools should be subjected to a system of state inspec- 
tion at least, and also why, if they develop disloyal tendencies 
here as they have done elsewhere, they should be resolutely sup- 
pressed here as they have been in Mexico [applause], in Chili, 
and in the Argentine Republic. [Applause.] These are Roman 
Catholic countries, so convinced of the political mischiefs of the 
domination of the clerical party in education as to suppress 
Roman Catholic parochial schools by the activity of liberal Ro- 
man Catholics themselves. In Mexico, Chili, and the Argen- 
tine Republic, the Roman Catholic is the recognized religion of 
the state; nevertheless, there are multitudes of Catholics there 
who are Catholics, but, thank God, not Romanists. [ Applause. ] 
May their tribe increase in the United States! [Loud ap- 
plause.] It is astonishing that the French Canadian and the 
Irishman has not the spirit in this matter of the Mexican and 
the Spaniard. 
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POLITICAL RESULTS OF JESUIT AGGRESSION. 


When Roman Catholics are 1 in 8 of our population, what 
are some of the political mischiefs of the Roman Catholic paro- 
chial school system ? 

1. It destroys the unity of elementary education that hitherto 
has secured the unity of American citizenship and is necessary 
to enable our heterogeneous population to understand itself and 
act together. 

2. It stimulates sectarianism, clannishness, race prejudice, 
and religious animosities. 

3. It is intended to secure a division of the public school 
funds for sectarian purposes. 

4. It already cripples the American common school system. 

5. It is intended to destroy that system completely. 

6. The numerical weight of Catholicism in the American popu- 
lation gives it immense political influence as a balance of power 
in closely contested elections. Either of the last two presiden- 
tial elections might have been reversed by a change in the dis- 
tribution of half the Catholic vote. 

You might be governed by your illiterate vote, also. You 
have 2,000,000 voters who cannot read and write, and if their 
votes had been cast skillfully enough they might have deter- 
mined the result of either of the last closely contested national 
elections. But this Catholic vote is very much larger than 
your illiterate vote. It is more dangerous on the whole, for it 
holds together better than the illiterate vote; it is more skill- 
fully manipulated ; and it advocates principles more thoroughly 
antagonistic to American ideas than the illiterate vote usually 
acts upon. 

7. The growth of the Catholic population of the republic is 
such as to awaken serious expectation on the part of the Ro- 
manists that they may soon become a majority and control 
polities. 

8. The numerical power of Catholics naturally awakens great 
ambition and incites desperate activity in the clerical party in 
America. 

9. The same cause equally incites ambition and activity in 
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the Romish conclave which manages the world-wide machinery 
of the Vatican. 

10. Shut out of many other countries and enjoying nowhere 
such freedom as it possesses here, the Jesuit propaganda at pres- 
ent is concentrating its activity in a most dangerous manner 
upon the United States and is likely to do this more and more 
as the political power of our Roman Catholic population in- 
creases. 

11. Roman Catholics are officered and manipulated and held 
together as a political unit with consummate ability, as Protest- 
ants are not. 

12. Roman Catholics act on what to them is an infallible and 
irreformable programme, admitting no compromise, as Protest- 
ants do not. 

13. Roman Catholicism when in a minority and when ina 
majority is two very different things. 

14. Roman Catholic parochial schools are known to be under 
papal authority. They are very largely under Jesuit direction. 
Jesuit aggression has a history of which Americans are far too 
forgetful, and in presence of the threats of which we are far too 
optimistic. 

All these are reasons for the supervision of the Roman 
Catholic parochial system by the state; but the reasons I am 
now to give lead us to expect that the time may come here, as 
it has in other countries, when we must forbid Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical interference with the education of American citi- 
zens. [Prolonged applause. | 

15. The Roman Catholic parochial school system teaches the 
supremacy of Romish ecclesiastical over American civil law. 

In studying the topic of Romanism in its relations to the 
state, it is unsafe to follow any authority as to Catholic ideals 
unless it is authorized by the Pope himself. Nobody else is re- 
sponsible in the Roman Catholic organization for the policy of 
the hierarchy, except the Pope. The famous Syllabus of 1864 
anathematizes those who teach that “in the case of conflicting 
laws between the two powers the civil law ought to prevail.” 
(Art. 42. 

That article of the Syllabus vitiates the civil allegiance of all 
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who obey it. So Gladstone thinks, so Bismarck thinks, so 
Cavour thought, so Gambetta and Victor Hugo thought. Re- 
cent history contains many illustrations of the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Pope for authority as to what Roman Catholics 
mean. You are told by this bishop and by that bishop, and by 
this admirable Roman Catholic citizen and by that trustworthy 
Catholic editor, that Roman Catholics are loyal in this country. 
Undoubtedly thousands and millions of them are. I am not 
questioning their honesty. But I refer myself to the clerical 
party, and to the leaders of the clerical party, and to the leaders 
of the leaders, and to the Pope himself for my information. 
No authority is worth anything concerning the purposes of 
Rome unless that authority has the indorsement of the Pope. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON DR. NEWMAN'S CONCESSIONS. 

Mr. Gladstone’s famous pamphlets on Vaticanism were an- 
swered by a number of Roman Catholic authorities in England, 
and among others by Dr. Newman himself. When years ago 
Catholic disabilities were under discussion in Parliament and 
were removed, Bishop Doyle of the Roman Catholic Church, a 
prelate whose character everybody respected, was brought as a 
witness before Parliament and he most solemnly assured the 
British Empire that allegiance to the Pope does not vitiate the 
allegiance of the Roman Catholic to the empire. Hewas a man 
of such weight and such prominence that his testimony was re- 
ceived as authoritative and so Catholic disabilities were removed. 
Dr. Newman, replying to Mr. Gladstone, now finds that the 
statement of Dr. Doyle requires “some pious interpretation ;” 
that in 1826 the clergy both of England and Ireland were 
trained in Gallican opinions (p. 13), and had modes of thinking 
“ foreign altogether to the minds of the entourage of the Holy 
See ;” that the British ministers ought to have applied to Rome 
(p. 14) to learn the civil duties of British subjects, and that 
“no pledge from Catholics was of any value to which Rome 
was not a party.” 


In reply to this very significant position of Dr. Newman, Mr. 
Gladstone says : — 


This declaration involves all, and more than all, that I had ventured 
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reluctantly to impute. Statesmen of the future, recollect the words, 
and recollect from whom they came: from the man who by his genius, 
piety, and learning towers above all the eminences of the Anglo-Papal 
communion ; who, so declares a Romish organ, “ has been the mind 
and tongue to shape and express the English Catholic position in the 
many controversies which have arisen ” since 1845, and who has been 
roused from his repose on this occasion only by the most fervid ap- 
peals to him as the man that could best teach his co-religionists how 
and what to think. The lesson received is this. Although pledges 
were given, although their validity was firmly and even passionately 
asserted, although the subject-matter was one of civil allegiance, “no 
pledge from Catholics was of any value to which Rome was not a 
party ” (p. 14). 

Tn all seriousness I ask whether there is not involved in these words 
of Dr. Newman an ominous approximation to my allegation that the 
seceder to the Roman Church “ places his loyalty and civil duty at the 
mercy of another?” (‘ Vaticanism,” p. 28, Am. ed.) 






16. The Roman Catholic parochial school system is managed 
largely by ecclesiastics who are under an oath of allegiance to 
a foreign pontiff, an oath which practically vitiates the civil 
allegiance of those who-obey its spirit. 

I am responsible for those words, and shall print them exactly 
as I utter them here. [ Applause. ] 

17. The Roman Catholic ecclesiastical power assumes in many 
cases to vacate oaths of their obligation, and so undermines 
the authority of all law. 

The system of indulgences is a very intricate topic, but in- 
dulgences yet have such authority in the Roman Catholic Church 
that it is very well known to be a fact in practical politics that 
great numbers of emigrants arriving at New York take false 
oaths and vote, under a system of indulgences from Roman 
Catholic priests with political purposes. If that thing can be 
done now in a few cases, it may by and by under political whip 
and spur be done in many. 

18. The parochial school system is professedly intended to 
bring about the union of church and state, with Roman Catho- 
licism as the only recognized faith. 

19. It systematically inculcates a spirit of servile obedience 
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to the Pope of Rome as having authority over Romanists supe- 
rior to that of the President of the United States. 

20. As the source of notorious political mischiefs, the clerical 
party is resisted by every liberal statesman of Europe, and as 
vigorously by Gladstone and Bismarck as it was by Gambetta, 
Victor Hugo, and Cavour. 

21. On account of similar mischiefs, the clerical party has 
been deprived of the control of education even in Catholic 
Mexico, Chili, and the Argentine Republic. 


FIRST A CATHOLIC, AFTERWARDS AN AMERICAN. 
Mr. Gladstone, in a passage before me, says : — 


Too commonly the spirit of the neophyte is expressed by the words 
which have become notorious : “ A Catholic first, an Englishman after- 
wards ” — words which properly convey no more than a truism; for 
every Christian must seek to place his religion even before his coun- 
try in his inner heart. But very far from a truism is the sense in 
which we have been led to construe them. We take them to mean 
that the convert intends in case of any conflict between the Queen and 
the Pope to follow the Pope and let the Queen shift for herself ; which, 
happily, she can well do. (‘The Vatican Decrees,” Am. ed., p. 42.) 

If that be the meaning that Mr. Gladstone on the other side 
of the sea puts upon the language of the Syllabus, what shall 
we say in reply to it here under the shadow of Bunker Hill, 
and so near the graves of our forefathers, who planted the com- 
mon school system in the rocky soil of New England? If any 
considerable portion of our population teaches that a man should 
be first a Romanist and afterwards an American, and that the 
Pope must be obeyed whenever he is in conflict with the Presi- 
dent, and that the President may take care of himself, why 
should we not say, with as much pride in our chief executive 
as Mr. Gladstone has in the Queen, that the President is abun- 
dantly able todo so? [Prolonged applause. ] 
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CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


My friends had all been elaborately trained for the ministry for which I 
was originally intended. Tomkins was a Master of Arts with fourteen gold 
medals and seventeen certificates of honor. Jenkins was a D. C.L., D.Se., 
D. D., LL. D., who metaphorically knew the Encyclopedia Britannica by 
heart ; in fact, Jenkins was so learned that he could never be trusted to go 
out alone since the time that he was found wandering along Holborn, using 
his umbrella as a walking-stick, and holding up his stick as an umbrella in 
the midst of a drenching rain. Hawkins had committed Horace to mem- 
ory, and had written a brief Syriac commentary on the Greek text of John’s 
Gospel. Coleman was a silent party who was supposed to be profoundly 
versed in the literature of the fourth century, and to know absolutely noth- 
ing of the nineteenth. Only on the subject of the fourth century was 


Coleman ever known to be cheerful ; but to his everlasting credit be it said, 
on that subject his vivacity rose to passion. He would even speak about it 
in omnibuses, and in some of his more eager moods he would forget or 
despise the common courtesies of life by naming the subject to strangers of 
whom and of whose parentage he knew literally nothing. 


Tomkins, Jenkins, Hawkins, and Coleman undertook to convert White- 
chapel to Christianity. They felt that the time had fully come when the 
Salvation Army and “all that sort of thing” should be put down by cul- 
ture, dignity, and at least some measure of official propriety. They had 
no doubt that Whitechapel would respond to culture. They thought, if 
Tomkins would put on his Master’s hood, and Jenkins would stand upon 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and Coleman would print the words “ Four- 
teenth Century” on his coat collar, that Whitechapel would shake off the 
grave-clothes of spiritual torpidity, and stand up in all the expressiveness of 
moral expectation in the presence of four benevolent and cultivated gentle- 
men. They could not endure vulgarity. They had their own reasons for 
despising brass bands. Jenkins, in particular, had a special horror of tam- 
bourines as evangelistic instruments. In short, they were all resolved to 
put down the Salvation Army and its allies, and win poor Whitechapel by 
the stately witchery of Culture. 

Their first meeting at Whitechapel was of a most interesting character, 
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being held in a hayloft belonging to that famous and well-frequented inn 
bearing the terse and euphonious designation the Bull and Dog. The meet- 
ing was attended by about forty persons, one-eyed, black-eyed, wooden- 
legged, shrunken, variously and not luxuriously attired, not one of whom 
had ever heard of the Fourth Century. Tomkins was there, Coleman 
was there, Hawkins was there, but Jenkins did not at first put in an appear- 
ance. About an hour after the commencement of the proceedings, Jenkins 
was conducted into the hayloft by two benevolent policemen who had found 
him wandering in the purlieus of Mile End road, pathetically inquiring for 
an inn called the Hayloft kept by persons by the name of the Bull and Dog. 
Jenkins was sure he was right in the names, and not for many weeks could 
he be persuaded that he had unfortunately but quite unintentionally and 
innocently mixed and confused them. Jenkins was a learned man, and 
consequently the victim of absorption. The meeting was conducted with 
marked decorum, being occasionally broken in upon by well-imitated cock- 
crowing, and by one wild and sordid creature who appealed to Tomkins in 
the impious language of his tribe, “I say, teacher, chuck us a copper, do.” 
This base exclamation marked a turning-point in the proceedings, for it 
brought up a very formidable-looking personage who, twirling a felt hat in 
his hand, said in a stentorian voice : — 

“T tell ye, mates, if there is any more of these ’ere noises made while 
this ’ere gen’lman is a-speaking in this ’ere ’ayloft I’ll make some o’ ye 
sorry ye got up this ‘ere morning.” 

This language, though sadly lacking in scholastic culture, seemed to be 
well understood by the people, and to have a soothing effect upon the 
boldest of them. Tomkins took heart, Coleman and Hawkins looked 
hopeful, Jenkins alone seemed unmoved and absorbed. The rough man’s 
speech was accepted as a kind of upside down benediction, for soon after 
its utterance the meeting closed with an invitation to any who felt disposed 
to remain behind for private conversation. The rough man remained, as 
did two other men, one neatly dressed young woman, and two little chil- 
dren. The latter had a dim impression that something was going to be 
given away,— perhaps pork pies or ham sandwiches. The rough man’s 
name turned out to be Butcher. 

‘¢ Who gave you that name ?” said Jenkins. 

“Blowed if I know, sir; I did n’t ask for it, and I don’t care for it, and 
I'll part with it for a supper.” 

“ Do you take an interest in literature ?” Jenkins continued. 

“T do, sir. I like it. Let me see the man as don’t.” ‘So do I, sir,” 
one of the other men remarked, whereupon the two children thought the 
fun had begun, for they struck a boxing attitude, and dived at each other 
with their little fists. 

“ Drop it there now, won’t yer?” said Butcher, “and lis’n to the gen’l’- 
man, and see if yer can’t behave yerselves, or I’ll make ye.” Butcher 
was rich in alternatives, a pomt of which men otherwise ingenious often 
painfully fail. 
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“ Well, now,” said Tomkins, “ we have, as four gentlemen, come to White- 
chapel that we may do you good.” 

‘“‘ Let me see the man as ’II deny it,” said Butcher. 

“You say you take an interest in literature ?” 

‘Yes, sir, we do.” 

‘Can you bring a few other people with you if we hold meetings here ?” 

“Yes, sir. Bill Camps knows a heap of things, and he’s allus a-reading, 
and Bill’s as good as a meetin’ when he’s not drinkin’, and I know he’ll 
come.” 

* And Scraggs,” said the young woman, elliptically. 

“Scraggs !” said Butcher with a long hissing whistle, “if Scraggs comes 
to this ’ere ’ayloft, he ’ll never go away again. I never knew such a fellow 
for meetin’s, he can do three a night he can, and the furder they ’re up- 
stairs the better.” Butcher nodded at the young woman as if she had 
made the one bright suggestion of the evening. 

“ Well, now,” said Tomkins, “we have made a beginning, and we are 
resolved to proceed. We believe in the ultimate power of the highest cul- 
ture. We disavow and disallow every form of vulgarity’? — 

“Hear, hear,” said Butcher. 

“ We are opposed to such so-called simplification of eternal verities as 
divests them at once of mystery and dignity, and our hope is to show that 
even Whitechapel despises the worldly accessories, and I may add the un- 
dignified auxiliaries so ostentatiously utilized by the Salvation Army.” 

After this beautifully simple exposition the meeting broke up, greatly to 
the disappointment of Coleman who would have liked just one word upon 
the Fourth Century. 


Tomkins, Jenkins, Hawkins, and Coleman had not gone far from the 
place of meeting when a voice from behind attracted their attention. The 
young woman had followed them from the hayloft for the purpose of say- 
ing, — 

“T want to tell you that you must not come here to say one word against 
the Salvation Army, because if it had not been for the army I should not 
have had a bed to lie upon to-night.” 

Something in the woman’s voice struck all who heard it as singularly 
characteristic, for there was music in it, and subtle pathos, and something 
that told of other and brighter times. On seeing such a woman in certain 
circumstances, one cannot but wonder how she came to be there, and feel 
that either a mystery of sin or a mystery of benevolence must account for 
the obvious misfit. I may say here that so deeply did I become interested 
in this incident that I privately communicated with the young lady, for by 
a very common human instinct I soon found that her circumstances were 
no index to her quality. But I leave her that I may tell you about my 
learned friends. 


When they had reached their own quarters, Jenkins expressed himself as 
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quite satisfied with the first attempt upon the ignorance and brutality of 
Whitechapel, and Tomkins was strong in his conviction that a cultured 
ministry still had the power to work miracles, whilst Coleman did not dis- 
guise his feeling that Jerome’s works as edited by Erasmus were greatly in 
need of foot-notes which he contemplated supplying if he could cut out suf- 
ficient leisure from his greatly over-oceupied time. 

A knock at the door interrupted the conversation, and Coleman’s mildly 
delivered “come in” brought no less a person than Mr. Butcher upon the 
scene. 

“T jes’ come along to say that when you have meetin’s in that there ’ay- 
loft you ’1l need a man or two like me, for there “Il be a good bit 0’ chuckin’ 
out to do, I can see, and that’s wot I’m up to as is well-be-known by 
a-many as I’ve unloaded at the door.” 

“ We confidently hope we shall not need such assistance,” Mr. Tomkins 
remarked with fine dignity. 

“T know you will, though,” said Butcher authoritatively, “if you want 
to get along comfortable like, ye know: why bless yer, fourteen o’ them 
there good-for-nothings down our way went to smash a meetin’, and every 
man of ’em had a dead cat in his pocket, and if it had n’t been for me ” — 

Coleman protested. Jenkins thought enough had been said. Tomkins 
promised that if assistance should be needed, Butcher should be spoken to. 

“Thank ye kindly, sir,” said Butcher, ‘‘I’ll be on hand at there ’ayloft 
when meetin’s are on, and if I can do anything, ye have only to wink at me, 
and I'll know what todo. Why bless ye, gen’l’men” — 


“ Good-night,” all voices unanimously and sharply exclaimed, and Butcher 
disappeared. 


‘* Now,” said Tomkins, trying the handle of the door to assure himself of 
security, “ it is clear to me that we must proceed by plan. It occurs to me 
whether it might not be well in the first instance to attempt to enlist the 
attention of intelligent artisans, and through them to get at what I may 
term, I hope inoffensively, the lower strata. We may have begun a seam 
too low. I own that this is at least a possible error. The one vital element 
in our plan is unquestionably — culture.” 

“Culture,” echoed Jenkins. 

“Culture,” softly murmured Coleman from the recesses of the Fourth 
Century. 

“ There we start. But if we start there, we must aim a little higher 
than we have done, so I suggest that we endeavor to enlist the attention of 
those very interesting persons known under the not unpleasing denomination 
of intelligent artisans.”’ 

“Then let us proceed not only by plan, but by programme,” said Jenkins. 

“ Good !” exclaimed Coleman with unusual spirit. 

“ A programme,” continued Tomkins, ‘‘is itself a kind of literary instru- 
ment, involving in its construction paper, print, and authorship” — 

Coleman eyed Tomkins over his spectacles with unctuous interest as if at 
last that wise man had spoken with the dignity of inspiration. 
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“In view of our adoption of this alternative course,’’ Tomkins proceeded, 
‘I drew up a brief programme which I will submit for criticism and revi- 
sion. We confer as brethren, so I pray to be favored with your frankest 
remarks. I thought of a course of lectures running in some such direc- 
tion as this : — 

“Lecture I. A true account of the Monophysite and Monothelite con- 
troversies. 

“Lecture II. The Gnostic Doketism, with a historical introduction re- 
specting the Doketz. 

“Lecture III. Heterousianism, Homoiousianism, Homoiism, and Homo- 
ousianism. 

“Lecture IV. The progress of thought as indicated by the opinions of 
Clement of Rome and Clement of Alexandria. 

“T feel that if the intelligent artisans of Whitechapel could be made to 
take an interest in such subjects that we should soon make an utter rout of 
the Salvation Army, and every other school of sensationalism.” 

Jenkins and Coleman were in raptures. Jenkins wished to go to press 
that very night, and would have done so at his own expense had not Cole- 
man suggested that a fifth lecture dealing with the peculiar characteristics 
of the Fourth Century would be most useful in thoroughly clearing the 
minds of Whitechapel artisans of all prejudice, because he was convinced 
that some of them hardly understood Jerome’s acceptance of the term 
Hypostasis, and thought he meant to deceive Athanasius by a subtle dis- 
tinction between Nature and Person. 

Jenkins admitted the extreme importance of the subject, but advised its 
postponement until the ice had been fairly broken, a suggestion which Cole- 
man reluctantly adopted, but only on understanding that it would be the 
first subject on the next programme. 


Hawkins, the Syriae scholar, who rarely condescended to read anything 
but Syriac and Sanskrit, had kept absolute silence from the very beginning. 
He was a poor speaker at the best was Hawkins, especially of his mother- 
tongue, which he secretly despised as a vehicle of human intercourse. 
Hawkins simply criticised other people, but never in a malignant way, sel- 
dom, indeed, going beyond the very innocent remark that if they had been 
familiar with Syriac, they would have spoken with greater reservation. 
Hawkins never did much in the ministry, owing to the low degree of intel- 
ligence which he found in all Christian communions — knowledge of Syriac 
not being a feature of the age in which Hawkins had the misfortune to live. 


On their next appearance at the Bull and Dog, the learned men who had 
been so elaborately prepared and expensively decorated for the ministry of 
the Cross, found the hayloft crowded from floor to roof. Jenkins was so 
overjoyed as thoughtlessly to rub his learned face with the programme, and 
put his spectacles on upside down. Coleman was as nervous as he was 
erudite, and only forgetful in the fine manner common to men who have as- 
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cended the highest paths of the highest literature. The four learned men 
advanced to the upper end of the hayloft, and began to look around them 
with grateful interest, when a woman’s voice suddenly called upon “ Holy 
Ghost Jack” to begin. The man who bore this name so profanely stood 
bolt upright in the middle of the loft, and for full ten minutes literally 
howled the word—‘Glory!’? When he was tired, he turned to the 
woman, and said, “ Now you take a turn.” The woman so addressed was 
at once recognized by the learned men as the person who had adjured them 
not to say a word against the Salvation Army. They would have known 
her by her voice as she sweetly said, — 

“ We have read your little papers, at least we have tried to spell them 
out, and we cannot understand them. If you want to do us good down 
here, we thank you, but you will have to go about your business in a very 
different way. We know nothing of long words. We want to hear about 
Jesus and his love. We could listen all day if you would talk about the 
dear Lord who died for us on the cross, and who loves us for our very sins. 
I have tasted his love. I know how great his heart is. He wants to save 
us all. ‘The worse we are the more He longs for us. O poor sinners, dear, 
dear souls, what a friend we all have in Jesus! I know what sin is. I 
have known hunger and thirst and pain and shame and woe, but Jesus laid 
his dear kind hand upon me, and brought me home.” 

The effect of this little speech was indescribable. One man thundered 
out with terrific energy, “Glory be to God!” Another exclaimed, “ Praise 
the Lord!” Then uprose six women, and shook their tambourines, and 
sweetly sang, “Come to Jesus — every one come now,” and finally an aged 
woman said, “ Let us pray,” and truly she did pray; she prayed with tears; 
she prayed for the learned men, as if they had been the veriest outcasts, 
and concluded, ‘‘ Lord, pity me. Lord, pity every one. Christ, have mercy 
upon us, and may these poor dear souls who want to make us infidels be 
converted this very night in this very hayloft.’”’ 


‘* You quite misunderstood us, my friends,” said Jenkins. 

“ Nay, nay,” said an old man, “ we can neither make head or tail on ye, 
and as for your papers a schoolmaster would be puzzled by them. You may 
spell the words backwards or forwards, and they all come to the same. 
There ’s not a word about Christ in them. Not a word. I do know that 
word what I see it in print, and I ’ve hunted for it all up and down this ’ere 
paper, and I cannot find it. Don’t come to Whitechapel, and forget to 
bring Christ with you,” —a speech which elicited an enthusiastic response, 
most of the people rising and shouting, ‘‘ Amen, Amen,” for what seemed 
to be five minutes. 

“ We intended,” said Tomkins, “to appeal to intelligent artisans ” — 

“ Who are they ?” interrupted a voice. 

“They don’t live down here,” said another. 

‘© What be they like ? ” asked another in a Midland tone. 

“ The intelligent artisans of London,’’ said Tomkins. 
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“ Ain’t nowheres round Whitechapel anyhow,” said Butcher, “ but gen’l’- 
men, I ’Il tell you what is down here. I were a-standin’ at that there door 
a-watching this ’ere crowd, and I see one man pull a dead cat out of his 
pocket to fling it at the gen’l’m, wot wears them there specs, so I takes it 
from him, kicks him down-stairs, and here ’s that very cat, as he was 
a-going to throw at that there teacher.” 

Butcher laid the cat on the table in proof of his veracity, and looked 
round for approval and gratitude. Coleman took hold of the deceased cat 
with a programme, and deposited it out of sight; he would, indeed, judging 
from the disgust depicted on his face, gladly have deposited it far back in 
the dawn of the Fourth Century. 


These are of course most disagreeable subjects to mention, but it must be 
borne in mind that if we go to Whitechapel at all we must not expect 
much that is charming and fascinating to a cultivated taste or a dainty 
fancy. Do not turn away in disgust from revolting facts or you will never 
understand the real condition and the real need of the people as a whole. 
We must further remember that what is disagreeable to us may be far 
from disagreeable to those who have not enjoyed our inherited or our ac- 
quired advantages. As a matter of fact there are men who do avail 
themselves of bad grammar without one twinge of conscience, to an extent 
which would make some of us grind our teeth in anguish ; and there are 
others who can talk of dead cats and coves and swags and pals, as fluently 
as some talk of rhododendra and snowdrops. Always suspect the sin- 
cerity of a finical mind, for such a mind is incapable of comprehensive 
survey, or large and generous sympathy. It is pleased with trifles. It is 
devoted to the cant of fashion. It has a horror of evil not because it is 
offensive to God but because it is a blunder in esthetics. 


The learned men, Tomkins, Jenkins, Hawkins, and Coleman, were now 
constrained to look at the whole subject from a new point of view. They 
did me the honor of seeking my advice, and I was enabled to speak my 
mind with great freedom yet without rudeness. Having heard their case, 


I said : — 


It seems to me, gentlemen, that with all your learning you have nota 
right idea of culture. To my thinking the aim of culture is to simplify, not 
to mystify. A little learning is fond of long words, but true learning seeks 
to explain that which is difficult and make clear that which is dark. There 
is something infinitely better than culture and that is life. If you were 
saving shipwrecked men you would not talk to them about theories of navi- 
gation, the law of tides, and the use of logarithms. If you want to in- 
struct mariners you will take one course, but if you want to save drowning 
men you will take another. What is the exact purpose you have in view ? 
What do you want to be at? When I look at this programme of yours I 
am simply astounded by what looks like a new species of insanity. Do 
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you suppose that controversies which raged centuries ago have any interest 
for the bulk of men to-day ? What do they care for the Doketx, or for 
the views of Sabellius, Nestorius, and Apollinarius ? All such topics are 
happily dead and gone, and I thank God for every failure in attempting to 
revive them. 


At this point Tomkins interrupted me with the remark that he hoped our 
educational standards would not be lowered, inasmuch as he “ felt the 
growing need of a cultured ministry.” 


“So do I,” was my answer, “provided the term ‘culture’ be properly 
defined. But,” I warmly continued, “what we want in reality is an in- 
spired ministry. My wonder is that the students in some colleges — by no 
means in all— do not rise indignantly —as if stung by an insult —and 
decline to be made into stuffed pulpit cushions. These young men are 
being wronged. They are made to lead monastic lives instead of being 
encouraged to study and handle the sad and weary life that is around them. 
Their early zeal is being cooled. Their fresh enthusiasm is evaporating. 
They are, in not a few instances, being transformed into little prigs and 
pedants, and as they themselves have been stuffed with lectures they will 
in their turn try to stuff their languishing congregations with similar saw- 
dust. No, again, no,’’ I continued, “the whole system must be destroyed 
and a more natural because a more living system must take its place if the 
Christian pulpit is to direct and stimulate this wonderful age.” 

Mr. Hawkins, the Syriac scholar, hoped that the study of Sanskrit would 
never be neglected in theological colleges. 

“ Now,”’ said I, “will you allow me to put the whole case personally, 
and to come into close quarters with you ?” 

“Certainly,” said they all. 

*¢ And you are quite sure you will not be offended ?” 

‘* Quite,” was the unanimous response, Hawkins returning his answer in 
Syriac as he afterwards explained. 

“ Now Mr. Hawkins,” said I, “ you were five years at college, have you 
ever had an invitation to a pulpit ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Mr. Jenkins, how long were you a pastor ?” 

“ Seventeen months.” 

“Mr. Tomkins, how long did you sustain the office for which you were so 
elaborately prepared ? ” 

**T never was in it,” said Tomkins. 

“ Then that just brings us to the point I am aiming at,” said I, “all 
your culture has been of no practical avail. The people do not want you. 
From the great living heart of the world you have been separated by your 
antiquated learning. You know much, yet for all practical purposes you 
know nothing. You do not know human nature. You do not know the 
human heart. I will go farther and say, you do not know the spirit and 


purpose of the Son of God,” 
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After this solemn impeachment there was a natural pause. I could not 
say less. I was perfectly sure of the good intention of the men, and 
equally sure that the Lord had never called them into his ministry as 
teachers of the people. The silence was awkward, but happily there was 
no resentment in the tone of Jenkins as he broke it :— 

“ Perhaps, then,”’ said he, “ you would advise us not to go to White- 
chapel again ?” 

“That undoubtedly would be my advice.” 

“T must say,” continued Jenkins, “that it is an extremely difficult 
locality to peregrinate in. On the first visit I mistook the name of the 
inn, and I believe I was mischievously imposed upon by two very unculti- 
vated urchins of whom I unsuspectingly inquired my way: they took me 
through a variety of unsavory lanes, and at one point quite a little crowd 
gathered, and I must say the behavior of that crowd was not a little dis- 
quieting, indeed but for the timely interposition of the police it is impos- 
sible to say what might have transpired.” 

“ Which exactly proves the soundness of my advice,” said I. “ Now if 
some men had been in that fix they would soon have got out of it. Some 
men have humor, they have experience, in short they have what you will 
never have, namely, an abundance of common sense.” 

“ But,” said Tomkins, “is it not our business to lift up the people instead 
of descending to their level? Have we to go down to the people or have 
the people to come up to us?” 

“Tn Christ’s name,’’ said I warmly, “ you must go down to the people in 
order to raise them. This is what Jesus Christ himself did. He came down 
to us that He might raise us to himself. The teacher always goes down to 
the pupil. The parent always goes down tothe child. The strong must go 
down to the weak if ever the weak are to be lifted up to strength. Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who though He was rich yet for 
your sakes became poor.” 


Then I beheld, and lo, a great vision as of descending heaven filled me 
with wonder and awe. It seemed as if the whole world had come together 
in an infinite assembly, and that One like unto the Son of Man came forth 
as from Eternity to make known his will in respect of his kingdom. His 
face was marred more than any man’s, yet through all the conquered sorrow 
there shone a glory as of ineffable joy. A great and holy silence fell upon 
all men as he spoke to his ministers: — 


Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every ereature ; preach 
it in words which men can understand, preach to the heart, preach to the 
need of men. I want you every one, —the learned man, the simple man, 
the man whose voice is thunder, the man whose voice is terse, you belong to 
one another ; One is the Master and all ye are brethren: serve as stewards, 
fight as soldiers, endure as heroes, — freely ye have received, freely give; 
be not afraid of fire or tempest or violence of men ; never lower your flag 
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in the presence of the enemy ; take no bribe, compromise with no wrong, 
open your mouth for the dumb, plead the cause of the poor and needy ; 
preach not to please the rich but to save them ; where other men dare 
not go, go ye with strong hearts; where others despair, there kindle ye 
heaven’s lamp of hope: let your difficulties be the beginning of your 
prayers, let your sufferings be the indorsement of your vocation; across the 
ruin of your expectations hasten to the throne of grace, through your en- 
couragement see the dawning and the welcoming of heaven. Lo, I am 
with you alway even to the end of the world. 


The voice then ceased, yet as the Speaker passed out of sight men heard 
as it were an echo saying, “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you, not as the world giveth give I unto you:” then came another voice 
vast and grand as the roll of mighty floods: THe Lorp WILL BLEss HIS 
PEOPLE WITH PEACE. 
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Rome in CaNnaDA. THE ULTRAMONTANE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
OVER THE Civit Power. By Cuarzes Linpsey. Toronto: William- 
son & Co. New and Enlarged Edition. 1889. 8vo, pp. 438. 


Quebee Province is a most valuable object lesson for all students of 
Jesuit aggression in America. We commend to the careful attention of 
every opponent of Ultramontane intrigue and usurpation this new and en- 
larged edition of Charles Lindsey’s well-known and authoritative work, first 
published in 1877, on “Rome in Canada.” Mr. Lindsey is a citizen of 
Toronto, of high legal and literary attainments, and large experience in 
public affairs. His volume is calm in tone, candid and judicial in its array 
of the facts of history, and clear and dignified in style. The discussion is 
conducted from the point of view of a lawyer rather than from that of a 
preacher. It, however, nowhere lacks theological knowledge nor evangeli- 
cal earnestness of Protestant convictions. 

A chapter on “ Spiritual Terrorism at Elections” shows that priests in 
Quebee Province are almost omnipotent at the polls. Definite advice is 
given from the pulpit to the voters how to cast their ballots. The Catholic 
voters are often asked in the confessional whether they have obeyed this 
advice. If they have not they are threatened with a withdrawal of the 
sacraments. Under the Canadian, which is a close copy of the English 
law, on the subject of undue influence by the clergy over voters, several 
important elections have been contested and annulled in Quebee Province 
on the ground that Catholics had many of them voted under the influence 
of spiritual intimidation. 


, 


The refusal of a sacrament to a disobedient elector would, Ultramontane writers 
tell us, be announced in the secrecy of the confessional. 

The sum of the directions in the joint pastoral of the bishops as to the part which 
the priests are to play in politics is, that they are, in certain cases, of which they 
are necessarily to be the judges, to direct the electors how to vote under pain of 
spiritual censures. 

The priests are to do more. ‘‘ They may and ought to speak not only to the 
electors and candidates, but even to the constituted authorities.’? And all this is 
to be looked on, not as converting the pulpit into a tribune, but as enlightening 
the consciences of the faithful. When the priests speak to the constituted author- 
ities, they are, of course, to speak with the authority of an independent society 
which is superior to civil society. 

Such is the pastoral letter of the united Roman Catholic Episcopate of Quebec, 
dated September 22, 1875, which the bishops themselves issued with misgivings and 
trepidation, their better judgment seeming to be overpowered by some mysterious 
influence. (Page 254.) 
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These facts deserve to be set prominently before the American public, in 
view of the present and future power of the Catholic vote in the United 
States. 

The liberties of the Gallican Church, once proudly asserted by Roman 
Catholics in Canada, have been completely overthrown. 

Canada is profoundly agitated at the present moment by discussions be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants on the Jesuit Estates Bill. We gladly 
transfer to our record of Current Reform the most essential paragraphs of 
the luminous and detailed statements of the opening portions of Mr. Lind- 
sey’s volume on this vexed theme. 


On what ground does this claim for compensation for the loss of the Jesuits’ 
estates rest? At the time of the capitulation of Montreal, General Vaudreuil 
tried in vain to secure a guarantee for the maintenance of the Jesuit order, and 
the perpetual possession by them of their estates, though they might, at the time, 
have sold their property and taken away the proceeds. France expelled the Jes- 
uits from her bosom in 1762; and when the definite treaty of peace was made, 
next year, the Jesuit society had ceased to have a corporate existence in France. 
Little account need be taken of the defense of the Jesuits, which is heard even 
in Ontario, that the Brief of Suppression of Clement XIV. in 1773, not having 
been published in Canada, was not operative here. This defence sets the eecle- 
siastical over the civil authority. The British goverment did not require author- 
ity from the Pope for its acts. Several Catholic governments had expelled the 
Jesuits from their dominions, and the expulsion was real. 

In 1774 the British government instructed the governor of Canada ‘‘ that the 
Society of Jesus should be suppressed and dissolved, and no longer continue a 
body corporate and politic, and that all their rights, privileges, and property 
should be vested in the crown, for such purposes as the crown may hereafter think 
fit to direct and appoint.’’ But with a merciful regard for the individuals, mem- 
bers of the suppressed order, which marked the humanity of the British govern- 
ment, the intention of allowing them ‘‘ stipends and provisions’’ sufficient for 
their maintenance, during their natural lives, was declared. They were, in fact, 
allowed to draw from part of these estates the promised “ stipends and provi- 
sions’’ till the last of them died. The crown then took unreserved possession 
of the estates, there being not a solitary survivor to make a claim upon them. 
One of the nine seignories which these estates comprised, that of Sault St. Louis, 
was restored to the Indians as the rightful owners, it having been held by the Jes- 
uits for their benefit. 

In 1831 the British government, acting through Lord Goderich, resigned these 
estates to the local legislature, to be used exclusively for purposes of education. 
This object has been realized, and the Church of Rome, which has the main con- 
trol of education, chiefly benefits by this disposition of the property; the present 
grant of four hundred thousand dollars wears the aspect of a double payment of 
the claim which she made to these estates. 

The minister of justice decides that this appropriation is within the powers of 
the local legislature, and de¢lines to recommend the exercise of the veto to prevent 
its going into effect. It cannot be denied that the appropriation of local revenues 
falls within the powers of the local legislatures; but there is another question 
which has not received an answer. The appropriation was imperfect; it decided 
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only on the amount, and left the destination of the money to the volition of the 
Pope of Rome. It admitted him to a participation in the exercise of the legisla- 
tive authority of the Province. Is it legal and constitutional to do so? This 
question has not received an answer. The question to whom the money is to be 
given is the chief point which an appropriation ordinarily decides. What is due 
to A. cannot be given to B. The essence of this appropriation was left in the 
discretion of the Pope. The legislature merely named the amount. The Pope 
was to say to whom the money was to go. If this may be done once, it may be 
done an unlimited number of times, and the Pope of Rome may be made in 
effect a component part of any or all of the local legislatures and of the Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Might not the Supreme Court or the Privy Council find a fatal 
flaw in this procedure, though the subject be within the competence of the local 
legislature ? 

The Jesuits have gained two points: incorporation, with the right to make good 
their vow of poverty by heaping up riches; and they have made a beginning by 
getting the appropriation of four hundred thousand dollars, though sixty thousand 
in addition is given to remove Protestant scruples and insure success. 

This is in accordance with the Jesuit programme of 1884. In five years, in 
spite of the Cardinal-Archbishop, Laval University, the rich and powerful Sulpi- 
cians, backed by seven out of ten bishops, the Jesuits have scored these two 
points. It is by no means certain that they will not seek to extort additional lar- 
gesses from the weakness of the legislature. They have more items on their pro- 
gramme. Laicism is to disappear from education. The clergy are to get the 
legal right to threaten voters with eternal damnation if they disobey clerical direc- 
tions in the choice of candidates for legislature and parliament. The province of 
Quebec is to be modeled after an ideal Roman Catholic state of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Will these remaining aims of the programme be as successful as 
the two that have been already realized ? It is evident that the Jesuits are fast 
getting the mastery in the Roman Catholic Church of Quebee, from which has 
come the only effective opposition they have hitherto encountered ; and when this 
shall have disappeared entirely, what will remain? To this question the people 
of Canada may one day find it necessary to give an answer. The secular author- 
ity of Quebec, without distinction of party, is prostrate at the feet of the disciples 
of Loyola. (Pp. vii.-ix.) 

Pope Leo XIII., May 7, 1887, informed Cardinal Taschereau that he reserved 
to himself the right of settling the question of the Jesuits’ estates. Whereupon 
M. Mercier ran off to Rome and humbly asked, through the Prefect of the Sacred 
College of the Propaganda whether His Eminence saw ‘“‘ any serious objection to 
the government's selling the property ’’ on which the old Jesuits’ College, now 
demolished, had stood, provided the proceeds of the sale were kept ‘‘as a special 
deposit to be disposed of hereafter, in accordance with the agreements to be come 
to between the parties interested, with the sanction of the Holy See’’?? After 
some higgling the answer came, March 24, 1888: ‘‘ The Pope allows the govern- 
ment to retain the proceeds of the sale of the Jesuits’ estates as a special deposit to be 
disposed of hereafter with the sanction of the Holy See.” (Page xv.) 

The claim is set up under the canon law of Rome that when the Jesuits ceased 
to exist as a corporation, the Church fell heir to all the property of which they had 
been in possession. It would be sufficient to reply that such was not the law of 
England in 1773, and such is not the law to-day; that the claim to put the canon 
law of Rome above the civil law of England and of Canada is a claim of suprem- 
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acy which has not been in the past, and cannot now be, admitted; that the claim 
of the Pope to annul the jurisdiction of the civil authority, and usurp a right of 
legislation in a country governed by a constitution of its own, implies a revolution 
which a free people cannot sanction or endure. When these estates escheated to 
the crown, the supremacy of the civil law of England, and let us add of France, 
was asserted and maintained. 

The Jesuits, in demanding the restoration of this property, held up to the 
executive and legislative authorities the terrors of excommunication as the penalty 
of non-compliance. The governments — the plural was used — guilty of refusing 
restoration were denounced as the worst of persecutors, and were told that if they 
did not shed blood, they did more harm to the church than persecutors who did. 
Without a promise of restitution, they were distinctly told there could be no 
absolution. In like manner, a Parliament that refused restitution came under the 
major excommunication. This menace had its effect. The government of Quebec 
first met the demand for restoration or compensation by a direct refusal, and 
ended by yielding the demands of the Jesuits. It began by an appeal to the 
supremacy of the civil law, and ended by granting $400,000 compensation and 
allowing the Pope to name the recipients. ‘To bring about this surrender, the 
Jesuits shook the Council of Trent in the face of the government, though the 
decrees of that council, with one exception, were not published in Canada, nor 
permitted to have force here, even during the French dominion, and assuredly 
they are not binding in a British colony. The menace of excommunication prob- 
ably operated most effectually by reflex action. Though the threat of excommunica- 
tion might not seriously frighten the members of the government, it would bring them 
into disfavor with an electorate ill-informed and superstitious. Whether it was the 
fear of damnation, or the fear of the constituencies, the pressure exerted had the 
effect of causing the government to yield the demands of the Church of Rome. 
(Pp. xix.-xxi.) 


THE Mora SysTeM AND THE ATONEMENT. By Rev. Samuri Davies 
Cocuran, D. D. Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich. 1889. Pp. xix., 520. 
It is half a century nearly since the late Dr. James Freeman Clarke, in 

an able and clear review article, recognized the failure of Unitarians to ap- 

preciate the Scripture teaching on atonement. They had not, he confessed, 

“sufficiently understood the meaning of the doctrine. . . . Their views do 

not sufficiently explain two important phenomena ; first, the great stress laid 

in the New Testament upon the work of Christ in its relation to the forgive- 
ness of sins. And second, the importance assigned to this doctrine by the 

Christian church and by Christian experience in all ages. These two facts 

must be adequately accounted for by any theory of the atonement which is 

expected to maintain its place as a permanent solution of this question.” 
The very important work of Rev. Dr. Cochran of Illinois just issued — 
like other treatises of established reputation by Orthodox writers — recog- 
nizes fully these two facts. With those who attempt to whistle the doctrine 
down the wind as “ metaphysical,” or “ extra-Scriptural,” or a mere “ form ” 
or “ costume ” of thought for the other familiar truth of moral renewal by the 
Spirit of God, the author has no sympathy. With Professor D. R. Goodwin, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, in his acute and convincing pamphlet (“Some 
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Thoughts on the Atonement”), he holds firmly and intelligently that “ the 
Atonement of Christ is truly redemptive, truly propitiatory, truly vicarious, 
a satisfaction for sin, a vindication or manifestation of Divine Justice, and a 
most touching and effective exhibition of Divine love for man and of abhor- 
rence for sin.” And it is because Unitarians, and those who in measure sym- 
pathize with them, have shut their eyes to these essential marks of the Atone- 
ment exhibited in Scripture that they have failed to account for the two 
great phenomena pointed out by Dr. Freeman Clarke. He expressed the 
hope — many years ago— that they would soon “have a more positive sys- 
tem of theology, and with the rest more justice be done to the positive 
side of the doctrine of the Atonement.” The hope was a vain one. Uni- 
tarianism stands where it then stood. Boasting of liberality and progress, 
it has made not one step of advance towards appreciating the two great facts, 
and the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious work related to them. We have 
often thought that their way was barred in part by the Bushnell movement, 
some forty years ago. Yet no spontaneous movement towards evangelical 
views of propitiation can ever be expected of a body of men who deny 
human moral ruin and the Deity of the Saviour from sin. Dr. Bushnell 
made such a return movement in his last volume because he made a depart- 
ure from such views at the outset. 

“ There is no doctrine,’’ wrote Dr. Clarke, “ which deserves better to be 
studied in the light of history than that of the Atonement. The idea of 
Reconciliation is the central point of all Christian doctrine, and it may almost be 
said of all religion, since it contains the thought on which the necessity of religion 
is based, that of man’s separation from God and union with God.” Light 
can be thrown, therefore, on no Christian truth from candid Christian re- 
search which will be more precious to needy and inquiring souls. We have 
plenty of doctrinal volumes which are simply discussions of other men’s 
views, or mere histories of them, with the author’s objections. Dr. Cochran 
has had no design of adding to their number, — which would not have taken 
long, — but of contributing to theological literature an original investiga- 
tion which may stand on its own feet. Twenty years have been given to 
the task, and it is solidly, thoroughly accomplished. It is to be judged by 
its only object, “to ascertain the truth.” One who seeks not this, but a 
bird’s-eye view of various writings on the subject, will find it in the excellent 
series of “Current Discussions” by the Chicago professors and similar works, 
in which original and thoroughly wrought monograms on single truths are 
not allowed to interfere with a different object. 

Some will turn, on opening such a book as this, to the central portion of 
it, the heart of it, in this ease, ‘‘ Part III., The Atonement of Christ an Ex- 
piation for the Sins of the World, and a Propitiation of God towards it.” He 
will find at once sections on such topics as these: ‘‘ How God’s Mercy differs 
from the Love due to the ever obedient, and relates to Justice both as Ethi- 
cal and as Retributive ;’’ ‘* Had man never sinned God could not have had 
either the Demand for Retributive Justice, nor the Dictate to Mercy ;” 
“Device of the Incarnation and Mediatorship of our Lord ;’’ “ Relation of 
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Expiation and Propitiation ;” “ From whom Objections to Expiation always 
come, and to what Denial of it always leads ;” “ Reconciliation of God first 
in order — of Man as a consequence.” If the core of the subject as a mat- 
ter of adjusting and explaining thought is anywhere, it is here. But over 
two hundred pages of preparatory study of the Moral System precede all 
this and make it possible. The student of Atonement must needs “ orient 
himself” towards the system in which Expiation and Propitiation oceur or 
he cannot see them in the right light. A deal of mischief has been done by 
the plunging of men all unfurnished in the “ prolegomena,” as the Germans 
call them, into the most interior and difficult parts of the truth. They are 
like horses rushing into battle, not like warriors who know what they are 
about. They are of the “ fools” who “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
What substantial, permanent, edifying conquests of the great depths of truth 
could, indeed, be expected. One of the most eminent theologians of the 
land said lately for instance, “I see no prosperity for our denomination 
save in a better understanding of doctrine.” But a crude handling of doc- 
trinal subjects in sermons, newspaper articles, and novels, without exhaus- 
tive comprehension and consistent adjustment of the questions involved is 
not an “understanding of doctrine.’’ Nothing like it. Rather an inevit- 
able misunderstanding. Dr. Cochran’s book will do great good if it secures 
a methodical, progressive, culminating survey of this one great article of 
Christian faith ; still more if it begets the habit, even in a limited number 
of influential minds, of making such survey of all which is attempted to be 
taught. The same men can be heard in our day in loud outcry for scientific 
methods in secular subjects, and these guided by philosophical principles, 
and in equally loud denunciation of all such methods and principles on 
sacred subjects. They unspeakably dishonor religious truth. They uncon- 
sciously, but no less surely and fatally, sow seeds of disbelief. They are 
‘*foes of the household.” The selfsame processes used in physical science 
cannot indeed be used in theology. This were absurd. It would ignore 
essential differences of subject-matter. But the universal laws of pure 
thought are the same for the whole field of inquiry. Superficiality and 
denunciation of metaphysics and creeds never made any man an intelligent, 
self-poised Christian believer. They never can doit. They work fatally 
in the very opposite direction. Dr. Cochran will prove a great benefactor 
to those who really learn from his pages to do their own thinking. 

The part of his work following that which has called out these remarks 
will first attract biblical and exegetical scholars. It is “ Part IV.: Scrip- 
tural Teachings respecting the Relations of Christ and the Atonement to 
Mankind.” Old Testament and New are here critically, comprehensively 
explored, without evading any point of depth or difficulty that we have no- 
ticed. As in the argumentative and philosophical portions of his book, the 
author has positive views and sets them forth in positive terms. They will 
not be acceptable, perhaps will be irritating, to those whose hostile judg- 
ments are equally positive. But it is often disappointing in a writer on 
great themes, to find him indeterminate in conception and expression, so 
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that you know not how to understand him, and whatever you say of his 
convictions are sure to be told that you have mistaken seeming ones for real 
ones. It is, on the other hand, helpful and greatly economical of time to 
encounter explicit, incisive statements, though they may seem, in the critical 
meaning we have attached to the word, dogmatic. The rule on either side 
must be, after all, “To the Law and to the Testimony, if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

As to the pith of doctrine, combining verbal teachings of Scripture and 
thought that ‘‘ becomes sound doctrine” or Scripture inculeation, Dr. 
Cochran will be found to have views and logical construction of his own 
within the well-defined limits of Orthodoxy. He can hardly be called dis- 
tinetively New School or Old. There is no smell of the New Departure 
upon his garments. No devout believer need fear being shocked by his 
freest analysis and argument. If he seems to differ here and there from 
eminent theologians, it is for reasons they will, or would, respect. His book 
is not one to be bought, because of its rank and importance, without intention 
of reading it, or put away for some time of leisure and mental vigor that is 
never going to come. It is not to be read without studying. It deserves 
careful attention from any who expect to be useful in the coming explora- 
tion of the vital Christian truth of the Atonement. 


GrorcE F. Macoun. 


Future PropaTion ExAMINED. By WititAm Der Loss Love, Pastor at 
South Hadley, Mass. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1888. 
12mo, pp. 322. 


In this work Scripture is interpreted by its environment. Authors of the 
three centuries before and of the three after Christ are consulted to deter- 
mine the signification in which the language of the New Testament, as to 
probation and allied topics, must be interpreted. This method has in it a 
vein of originality and shrewdness that will attract the general reader as 
well as the scholar. The plan is worked out with admirable candor. All 
the vexed questions of eschatology are reviewed. The citations are given 
with such fullness and definiteness as to enable the student to examine them 
for himself. The result, it need not be said, is that the doctrine of future 
probation, and that of the annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked, and that 
of Universalism, are convincingly discredited. We commend the book as 
original, candid, scholarly, and timely. 
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REPLY BY J. A. CURRIE, OF THE “ MAIL,” TORONTO. 

66. What is the present state of Canadian opinion on British Imperial 
Federation ? 

In England the Imperial Federationists preach absolutism, in the colonies, 
democracy ; to the English manufacturer and Canadian farmer, free trade ; 
to the English farmer and Canadian manufacturer, protection. Their policy 
is accommodating and elastic in every respect, inasmuch as they have no de- 
tailed and unchanging plan. Truth is the same the world over, but Imperial 
Federation is not. Its advocates claim to educate the people to consolida- 
tion and closer union, and try to do so by appealing to local prejudices and 
sectionalism. 

In Great Britain the nobility are the Imperial Federationists. In this 
doubtful dream they see some means whereby they may prolong the down- 
fall of their caste system a few years longer ; something to turn the eyes 
of the British middle classes away from aristocratic abuses for a time at 
least. It isa historical fact of late years that when the British masses 
begin to clamor for the abolition of the House of Lords and the nobility, 
some great foreign question appears conveniently to distract public attention. 
The money of the British aristocracy goes to support the Imperial Federa- 
tion League and, it is even hinted, to subsidize the Leaguers in the colonies. 
At least it furnishes them with printing and a Journal. The English mannu- 
facturers give it a covert support in the hope of opening the colonial mar- 
kets once more to their goods ; but they would not tolerate such a thing as 
‘‘commercial discrimination.” There is not the slightest doubt on this 
point. At the twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, held in London, England, on 
February the 21st, 22d, and 23d, 1888, the question of Imperial Federa- 
tion or commercial discrimination came up in the form of a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Dan Rylands (Barnsley), who moved : — 

“That it is desirable such changes be made in the fiscal arrangements 
existing between Great Britain and the colonies and dependencies as will 
materially tend to increase the volume of the trade of the British Empire.” 

This innocent resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority, only 
four hands being held up in its favor. The speakers opposing the resolu- 
tion pointed out that such a change in the fiscal policy of the empire would 
create a war of tariffs between Great Britain, its colonies, and the rest of 
the world ; that Great Britain held a preéminent place in the trade of the 
colonies and dependencies, and that the manufactures taken from foreign 
countries were small indeed. One speaker showed that a duty on United 
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States corn would lead at once to retaliation in the shape of an export duty 
on American cotton which would drive the cotton trade into the hands of 
the French and Germans ; also that the United States was the greatest 
market for British goods, and that there was no occasion to have “ recourse 
to old and worn-out expedients.” A year later at the annual dinner of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, Lord Salisbury said, “In the mercantile 
community, the introduction of anything like a spirit of retaliation unto our 
fiscal policy would be improper and unwise.” Evidently the formal idea 
involved in Imperial Federation finds scant courtesy among the commercial 
classes in Great Britain. But the federalists would have Canadians believe 
that the English manufacturers and people generally are eager for it. The 
reverse is the truth. 

The British masses would not tolerate Imperial Federation if it put a tax 
upon bread. The most ignorant men in the United Kingdom have advanced 
beyond that stage in economic reasoning. It is as much as any government 
can dare to do to advance the tax on beer. No government could live a 
week that would propose a tax on bread, much less attempt to enforce it. 
The suffering that such a tax would bring upon the working classes would 
be terrible. “Cheap bread” is not an insult to the workingman ; it is life 
to him. 

We will now turn to Canada as a representative colony, and see how 
Imperial Federation is viewed by Canadians. 

Imperial Federationists confess that in becoming part of the federation 
Canada would have to assume its share of the responsibilities of the empire. 
As a consequence we would have to contribute our share towards the main- 
tenance of a standing army, a navy, and other warlike expenses in order to 
enable Great Britain to hold her own with other European nations. Our 
taxes would be increased by these additional burdens, whilst those of the 
British tax-payer would be decreased by just as much as ours would be in- 
creased. Then nothing so far has been said about the form or method of 
taxation. The abolition of the tariff wall between us and Great Britain 
would diminish our revenue so much that it would be almost a hopeless 
task for us to meet the demands of our creditors. In order to do so our 
tariff with other countries would have to be more than doubled, and the 
result would be to shut out completely all foreign goods, and as a conse- 
quence there would be no revenue from this source. Then as we could not 
collect our revenue on the British system of income tax, one course alone 
would be left open for us and that,— direct taxation. The people are 
already muttering against the heavy taxes, collected as they are in an in- 
direct and insidious way, and any attempt to collect taxes directly would 
meet with a greater storm than that which greeted Charles I. in the attempt 
to collect ship-money. 

In case Great Britain should go to war with some powerful European 
nation, our closer union would lead us into it also, although the issue might 
not be of the slightest interest to us. Then our country would be open to 
invasion. Canadians are to a certain extent believers in the Monroe doc- 
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trine, and as we at present exist an attempt at invasion by any European 
power would at once be met by a firm “hands off’’ from our American 
neighbors. In joining or becoming part of an Imperial Federation, we 
would forfeit this support. 

A hardship complained of at present is our inability to make our own 
treaties without first having them filtered through Downing Street. This 
subject comes up, of late years, almost every session of the Dominion 
Parliament. It is claimed, and justly, that wherever British interests in 
treaty-making clash with Canadian interests, the latter are always sacrificed. 
This is looked upon by the vast majority of Canadians as a standing griev- 
ance. Were it not for British interference our fishery troubles would have 
been amicably settled with mutual advantage long ago. In the senate of a 
Federation, in the variety of interests and with the smallness of our repre- 
sentations, our voice would not be heard. We would be much worse off 
than at present, were such a thing possible. 

In a Federation the nobility would also have to be concerned, and Canada 
would have its earls, lords, dukes, and baronets, like Great Britain. There 
are plenty of men wearing empty titles in Canada now. “Sir” in Canada 
is almost synonymous with “Colonel” in the United States. Many of our 
best men have refused these empty honors. True Canadians are essentially 
democratic and recognize no aristocracy except that of brains and muscle, 
no nobility except that of honest men. 

With Imperial Federation the best emigrants from Great Britain would 
shun us. Artisans are the best emigrants, and they would not come 
to Canada because they are democratic and republican in their ideas, and 
also because we could not give them employment. In Canada at present 
the major portion of our immigration is composed of the off-scourings of the 
stream that issues continually from Great Britain. We get the soldiers, the 
broken-down Tory politicians, and the wards of public charity sent over by 
assisted passages. Anything worse would, in the end, prove fatal to our 
national life. The reason that the British artisan class go to the United 
States is that protection has built up American industries at the expense of 
the British. The artisan must keep in the current of industry, and in this 
way he is transferred from the one country into the other. This is the 
cardinal principle underlying protection. By fostering industries, protection 
promotes the best kind of immigration. 

Imperial Federation would mean the opening up of our markets to cheap 
British goods, and the placing of our laboring classes on the same level with 
those of Great Britain. The Canadian national policy, like the American 
protective tariff, was framed to avoid this very calamity. Our Canadian 
manufacturers say they cannot compete now with the American manufac- 
turers, much less with the British. Our factories would have to close down, 
and our manufacturing industries would be strangled in their childhood. 
Our manufacturers would oppose such a measure to the bitter end, and they 
are a force not to be despised in an election. They would be supported by 
the farmers, who have already thrice indorsed a protective policy at the 
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polls. They were told that protection would mean dearer goods, but there 
was a national sentiment underlying their acts which said that they were 
willing to pay a higher price for goods in order to foster home industries. 

This national sentiment, this spirit of independence, is a force that will 
also oppose Imperial Federation. Principal Grant with charming candor, 
in the beginning of his article in Our Day, on British Imperial Federation, 
said that an evolution has been at work in the colonies during the last half 
century, from “partial pupilage ” to “ political manhood.” This is true, 
and this fact alone might have convinced Imperial Federationists of the 
folly of their undertaking. It is this evolution, this national sentiment, this 
spirit of independence, inherent in those born on this continent, that will 
lead to Canadian Independence in preference to Imperial Federation. 


REPLY BY DAVID A. COE, OF THE “ WITNESS,” MONTREAL. 


The formulated and direct ties binding together the self-governing Eng- 
lish-speaking communities of the British Empire are as weak as water, but 
the unformulated ties created by an inherited feeling of loyalty to the 
British crown and flag, by the effect of racial unity, and by more or less 
close and unrestricted trade relations, are very strong indeed. In the self- 
governing colonial communities of the empire, the feelings of loyalty to the 
British crown are purely sentimental in their character, and exotie in their 
origin, being but the survival in Canadians, Australasians, and Britons in 
Africa, of the natural and laudable loyalty of their fathers to the land of 
their birth. It may not be impossible, but it is very improbable, that this 
exotic loyalty will in the future be of much effect in determining the nature 
of the relations which are to subsist between the colonial communities and 
Great Britain, excepting in so far as it acts with and not against their indi- 
vidual interests. On the other hand, the race unity which exists between 
these colonial communities and the mother country, tending as it does to 
create that community of interest which is provoked by a language, a lit- 
erature, and a racial character common to all, acting and reacting through 
commercial intercourse and intellectual progress, constitutes a natural force 
which, under normal conditions, should bring to pass at least that degree of 
consolidation necessary to preserve the common interest it creates. The 
conditions are not normal, however, as the action of this natural force is 
not confined to the limits of the British empire, and tends to draw the colo- 
nial communities of that empire towards the United States as well as towards 
Great Britain. Although the American people have differentiated from the 
original type to a very decided degree, they have not ceased to be English- 
speaking folk, and the conditions under which they have been developed 
and now exist resemble those affecting development and life in Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa much more clearly than do those which ob- 
tain in Great Britain. This similarity of condition must in the future have 
a very important effect in determining the relations which will exist between 
the different English-speaking communities. Because of it, the English- 
speaking folk in Canada, in Australasia, and in South Africa will have a ten- 
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dency to develop and differentiate from their original type, ina direction that 
will cause them to approach more closely to what may be called the Ameri- 
can rather than to the British type of the race. Of itself, this similarity of 
condition should tend to produce a degree of commercial intercourse that 
would constitute a strong tie between the colonial communities and the 
United States, and that, excepting in the case of Canada, it has not already 
done so, is the result, not of the intrinsic weakness of this tendency, but of 
the causes which have prevented the United States from developing a for- 
eign trade. 

In spite of the restrictions to trade caused by the tariff of the United 
States, and its imitation, the tariff of Canada, the trade that has been in- 
duced by the similarity of conditions which exist between the two countries 
is now of greater importance to Canada than is her trade with Great Britain, 
as it is both larger in volume and more profitable. That this is the case is 
due, not only to the fact that there is a greater similarity between the con- 
ditions affecting life and development, not only of natural environment, but 
of social and political institutions that prevail in the United States and in 
Canada, than exists between those of Canada and Great Britain, but because 
of the geographical position of the two countries. The boundary line that 
divides them is a purely arbitrary one, and naturally every Canadian proy- 
ince would find in the States to the south of it the most profitable market 
for the products its natural resources most easily yield. Even under exist- 
ing circumstances, the unformulated ties that draw Canada towards the 
United States are as strong, if not stronger, than those which bind her to 
Great Britain, and the causes which create them are much more likely to 
endure. 

Although the similarity of conditions between the United States and Aus- 
tralasia and South Africa is not nearly so great as it is between the United 
States and Canada, when the time comes, as come it must, that the great 
republic will abandon its present fiscal system of trade restriction, the po- 
tency of the similarity that does exist will make itself felt, in diverting the 
trade of these two countries from Great Britain towards the United States. 
With the increase in trade so engendered will come an increase in inter- 
course, in the knowledge in each of the other, and in community of thought, 
which will operate in the direction of making the United States, no less 
than Great Britain, the unacknowledged suzerain of these communities. 

The strength of the movement in favor of Imperial Federation lies in the 
weakness of the formulated and direct ties uniting the British Empire, and 
the strength of the unformulated and indirect ties. Its main weakness is 
caused by the fact that the most potent of these unformulated and indirect 
ties tend to draw the colonial communities of that empire to a country for- 
eign to it, the United States, as well as to its centre, Great Britain ; but it 
is not without other causes of weakness. The avowed object of the Imperial 
Federationist is to reconstruct the British empire, not with a view of add- 
ing to the well-being of the individual communities which compose it, but in 
order to preserve and strengthen the empire as such. In order to induce 
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the colonists to consent to such an arrangement, an appeal is made to their 
“loyalty,” and they are offered a bribe, in the shape of a discriminating 
tariff, which would give to them a monopoly of the British breadstuffs mar- 
ket. In the interest of the empire, the English people are to be again robbed 
of their food, in order that the colonists may be induced to enter a union 
which, without such a bribe, would be of no value to them. If it is possible 
to base a lasting political federation upon such a flagrant wrong as this dis- 
eriminating bread-tax would create, then history teaches misleading lessons 
and sociology is at fault. 

If the reorganization of the British empire upon the basis of Imperial 
Federation is impossible, is the organization of the empire of the English- 
speaking race, the world around, upon a basis that it is one and indivisible, 
as such also impossible ? Is it impossible that what Mr.Gladstone so aptly 
termed a ‘‘hegemony’”’ of the English-speaking commonwealths may come 
to pass, as a result of their continuous increase in wealth, in numbers, and in 
mental and moral power? [If it is, this much is certain, that the virile force 
of the race is exhausted, and that humanity has not reached that point which 
those who believe in the triumph of good would fain hope it had attained. 
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GOETHE, in his youth, found it difficult to believe in the be- 
neficence of the government of the natural world, when he heard 
of the destruction of human life by the earthquake at Lisbon. 
Samuel Johnson at first refused to credit the news of that calam- 
ity, because he thought it an impeachment of the Divine good- 
ness. The awfulness of the recent disaster at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, by which five thousand human beings were swept 
suddenly to destruction, is said to have promoted atheistic prej- 
udices in the minds of not a few misinformed and more or less 
thoughtless people. It becomes clear on investigation that the 
Johnstown horror was the result of gross human carelessness. 
Both the private owners and the official inspectors of the 
broken dam in the Conemaugh Valley are to be held responsible 
for the calamity. Expert engineers have examined the ruins 
of the dam. They report that it was constructed wholly of 
earth. It had no stone wall along its central portion. It was 
very slightly attached to the rocks beneath it. No sluice-gates 
were connected with it. To preserve the game-fish in the pleas- 
ure pond behind it, the outlet was kept as nearly closed as 
practicable. It was so built that in a flood the water would run 
over the edge of the middle of the dam. This should have been 
made higher than the ends so as to prevent the wearing away 
of the centre by the falling of the water outside the point of 
greatest pressure from within. All these dangers were un- 
heeded by the company of rich men of Pittsburgh who owned 
the pond. The inspectors whose duty it was under state law 
to compel the removal of these dangers failed to perform their 
duty. The result has been a calamity unparalleled in Ameri- 
can history. There are scores of cities in the United States 
exposed to similar dangers. We take it for granted that judi- 
cial investigation will fix responsibility for the Conemaugh dis- 
aster and vigorously enforce the legal penalties. Both the own- 
ers and the official inspectors of the dam were responsible for 
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knowing its condition. There is ample evidence that their atten- 
tion was repeatedly called to the perils to which their murder- 
ous carelessness exposed the population of Conemaugh Valley. 


Proressor Hux ey suffers both intellectual and moral dis- 
comfiture in his conflict with Professor Wace on the subject 
of Agnosticism. It has been abundantly shown by the latter 
that the great naturalist, however eminent his merit as a man 
of science, is not a good scholar in the field of theology and of 
recent discussions as to the origin and authority of the New 
Testament literature. Dr. Wace is principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. In an address before a recent church congress 
at Manchester he said : — 


An Agnosticism which knows nothing of the relation of man to God must 
not only refuse belief to our Lord’s most undoubted teaching, but must 
deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in which He lived and died... . 

It may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord’s teaching on these subjects. Now it is unnecessary for the general 
argument before us to enter on those questions respecting the authenticity 
of the Gospel narratives, which ought to be regarded as settled by M. Renan’s 
practical surrender of the adverse case. Apart from all disputed points 
of criticism, no one practically doubts that our Lord lived, and that He 
died on the cross, in the most intense sense of filial relation to his Father 
in heaven, and that He bore testimony to that Father’s providence, love, 
and grace toward mankind. The Lord’s Prayer affords sufficient evidence 
upon these points. If the Sermon on the Mount alone be added, the whole 
unseen world, of which the agnostic refuses to know anything, stands un- 
veiled before us. There you see revealed the Divine Father and Creator 
of all things, in personal relation to his creatures, hearing their prayers, 
witnessing their actions, caring for them, and rewarding them. There you 
hear of a future judgment administered by Christ himself, and of a heaven 
to be hereafter revealed, in which those who live as the children of that 
Father, and who suffer in the cause and for the sake of Christ himself, 
will be abundantly rewarded, If Jesus Christ preached that sermon, made 
those promises, and taught that prayer, then any one who says that we know 


nothing of God, or of a future life, or of an unseen world, says that he 
does not believe Jesus Christ. 


Professor Huxley’s argument in the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
to show that Agnosticism is justifiable, and yet that it does not 
involve the necessity of disbelieving the convictions and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, is a curiosity of fragmentary learning, 
helpless evasion, and inconclusive reasoning. 
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Principal Wace’s rejoinders to Professor Huxley are admir- 
able for both scholarship and candor. They deserve careful 
study by all who care to know the true state of expert opinion 
on the greatest questions at issue between ill-informed, cowardly, 
and self-contradictory Agnosticism and intelligent and aggres- 
sive Christian faith. 


Professor Huxley says that we know “absolutely nothing’? about the 
originators of the Gospel narratives, and he appeals to criticism in the per- 
sons of Volkmar and Reuss. Volkmar says that the second Gospel is really 
either by St. Mark or by one of his friends, and was written about the year 
75. Reuss says that the third Gospel, as we now have it, was really by St. 
Luke. Now Professor Huxley is, of course, entitled to his own opinion ; 
but he is not entitled to quote anthorities in support of his opinion when 
they are in direct opposition to it. He asserts without the slightest fear of 
refutation that ‘the four Gospels, as they have come to us, are the work 
of unknown writers.” His arguments in defense of such a position will 
be listened to with respect ; but let it be borne in mind that the opposite 
arguments he has got to meet are not only those of orthodox critics like my- 
self, but those of Renan, of Volkmar, and of Reuss —I may add of Pfleid- 
erer, well known in this country by his Hibbert Lectures, who in his recent 
work on original Christianity attributes most positively the second Gospel 
in its present form to St. Mark, and declares that there is no ground what- 
ever for that supposition of an Ur-Marcus— that is an original ground- 
work — from which Professor Huxley alleges that ‘“‘at the present time 
there is no visible escape.” If I were such an authority on morality as 
Professor Huxley, I might perhaps use some unpleasant language respect- 
ing this vague assumption of criticism being all on his side, when it, in fact, 
directly contradicts him ; and his case is not the only one to which such 
strictures might be applied. In “ Robert Elsmere,” for example, there is 
some vaporing about the ‘ great critical operation of the present century ” 
having destroyed the historical basis of the Gospel narrative. As a matter 
of fact, as we have seen, the great critical operation has resulted, according 
to the testimony of the critics whom Professor Huxley himself selects, in 
establishing the fact that we possess contemporary records of our Lord’s 
life from persons who were either eye-witnesses, or who were in direct com- 
munication with eye-witnesses, on the very scene in which it was passed. 
Kither Professor Huxley’s own witnesses are not to be trusted, or Professor 
Huxley’s allegations are rash and unfounded. Conclusions which are de- 
nied by Volkmar, denied by Renan, denied by Reuss, are not to be thrown 
at our heads with a superior air, as if they could not be reasonably doubted. 
The great result of the critical operation of this century has, in fact, been to 
prove that the contention with which it started in the persons of Strauss and 
Baur, that we have no contemporary records of Christ’s life, is wholly untenable. 
It has not convinced any of the living critics to whom Professor Huxley 
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appeals ; and if he, or any similar writer, still maintains such an assertion, 
let it be understood that he stands alone against the leading critics of 
Europe in the present day. 

If any one wants vigorous, learned, and satisfactory answers to Professor 
Huxley and Mrs. Ward, Germany is the best place to which he can go for 
therm. The professors and theologians of Germany who adhere substan- 
tially to the old Christian faith are at least as numerous, as distinguished, 
as learned, as laborious, as those who adhere to skeptical opinions. What is, 
by general consent, the most valuable and comprehensive work on Christian 
theology and church history which the last two generations of German divines 
have produced ? Herzog’s “ Real-Encyclopidie fiir protestantische Theol- 
ogie und Kirche,’’ of which the second edition, in eighteen large volumes, was 
completed about a year ago. But it is edited and written in harmony with 
the general belief of Protestant Christians. Who have done the chief exe- 
getical work of the last two generations ? On the rationalistie side, though 
not exclusively so, is the ‘‘ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch,” in which, 
however, at the present time, Dillmann represents an opposition to the view 
of Wellhausen respecting the Pentateuch ; but on the other side we have 
Meyer on the New Testament — almost the standard work on the subject 
— Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament and a great part of the New, 
Lange’s immense “ Bibelwerk,” and the valuable “ Kurzgefasster Kommen- 
tar,” on the whole Scripture, including the Apocrypha, now in course of publi- 
cation under the editorship of Professors Strack and Zéckler. The Germans 
have more time for theoretical investigations than English theologians, who 
generally have a great deal of practical work to do ; and German professors, 
in their numerous universities, in great measure live by them. But it was 
by German theologians that Baur was refuted ; it is by German Hebraists 
like Strack that Wellhausen and Kuenen are now being best resisted. When 
Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward would leave an impression that, because 
German theological chairs are not shackled by articles like our own, there- 
fore the best German thought and criticism is on the rationalistie side, they 
are conveying an entirely prejudiced representation of the facts. The effect 
of the German system is to make everything an open question ; as though there 
were no such thing asa settled system of the spiritual universe, and no estab- 
lished facts in Christian history ; and thus to enable any man of great ability 
with a skeptical turn to unsettle a generation and leave the edifice of belief to 
be built up again. But the edifice is built up again, and Germans take as large 
a part in rebuilding it as in undermining it. 

Mrs. Ward has entirely mistaken the point of view of Christian science. 
Certainly if any occurrence, anywhere, can be explained by natural causes, 
there is a strong presumption that it ought to be so explained ; for though 
a natural effect may be due in a given case to supernatural action, it is a 
fixed rule of philosophizing, according to Newton, that we should not as- 
sume unknown causes when known ones suffice. But the whole case of the 
Christian reasoner is that the records of the New Testament defy any at- 
tempt to explain them by natural causes. The German critics Hase, 
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Strauss, Baur, Hausrath, Keim, all have made the attempt, and each, in 
the opinion of the others, and finally of Pfleiderer, has offered an insuffi- 
cient solution of the problem. The case of the Christian is not that the 
evidence ought not to be explained naturally, and translated into every-day 
experience, but that it cannot be. 


Senator Epmunps in the June “ Forum” publishes these 
wise and brave words, which we think it our duty to make a 
part of our record of expert opinion on Current Reform. It is a 
cheerful sign of the times that the most influential American 
journals, both secular and religious, have indorsed and echoed 
them, with great unanimity. 


Will any political casuist or manager affirm that it is not base to buy a 
vote, while he admits that it is base to sell one? Will any such affirm that 
willful false swearing by election ofticers is not a base crime, but is either a 
virtue or a not dishonorable expedient ? If it be wicked and treasonable 
to swear falsely in order to preserve a negro majority in a particular State, 
is it a Christian and patriotic virtue to swear falsely in order to preserve the 
rule of an Anglo-Saxon minority in the same or in another State? It is 
needless to multiply questions like these. Either the practices we are dis- 
cussing are bad everywhere and under all circumstances, or else we must 
come without flinching to the fundamental maxim that bribery and perjury 
are just and praiseworthy — certainly not reprehensible — whenever those 
who resort to them think the public good will be promoted thereby! But 
we cannot stop here ; this maxim is only an inseparable part of a much 
larger premise, which includes fraudulent naturalization, Socialism founded 
on an immediate division of all property, and Nihilism and Anarchism, 
whose effective and customary methods of persuasion and action embrace 
all secret forms of violence and terror — the knife, the poison, and bomb 
of the assassin — always, of course, employed to save society from alleged 
evils! Perhaps marshaling all these in their‘ natural and necessary associa- 
tion with the system of benefiting the republic by bribery and perjury, may 
lead to some useful reflections on the part of people who have thought it 
not improper to do some of these things, while they have felt horrified that 
others, less intelligent and less responsible than they, have done some or 
all of the others. 

If we can emancipate ourselves from party fealty or zeal sufficiently to 
determine for ourselves as citizens, in all parties or out of them, and in all 
the walks of life, that we will defend the well-springs of true liberty 
against these poisons, and that our republican system, which has given us 
a century of beneficence, shall not perish or be imperiled from our blind- 
ness to the lessons of history or from the extirpation of the moral sense of 
the people, the effectual means to these ends are within our reach. The 
chief of them may be summarized as follows : — 
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1. Improved registration laws, administered by intelligent, reputable, 
and responsible men taken from all parties. 

2. The elections to be conducted by officers of the highest character and 
ability, taken from all parties, under provisions which shall secure the pri- 
vacy of the voter and the secrecy of his ballot, and at the same time shall 
secure truth, equality, and justice in the conduct of the election officers. 

3. The public canvass of the votes witnessed by representatives of all 
parties, and the publication of full accounts of election expenses. 

4. The final returns to be canvassed in the same way. 

5. Provision for the prompt hearing and decision of disputed questions 
by the courts. 

6. The punishment of false and illegal registration, bribery in connection 
with registrations or elections, aiding or abetting bribery, or attempting or 
conspiring to bribe, or to register, or to vote illegally. 

7. More stringent qualifications of jurors. 

8. Oaths by all persons proposing to register, all voters at the election, 
and all persons elected or claiming election, that they have not been guilty 
of, or aided in any way in, false or illegal registration or voting, bribery or 
attempting or conspiring to bribe, or making false canvasses or returns. 

9. A large limitation of the influx of foreigners and of the naturaliza- 
tion thereof, and more perfect scrutiny in admitting to naturalization. 

10. And last, but far from least, the better education of the voters and 
their children — an education including the essential truth that every citi- 
zen of the republic in town, district, city, state, or nation is personally a 
real factor for good or ill in the great sum of the general welfare ; that his 
own opinion — the best effort of his mind and heart —is the sole true 
guide for him ; and that, in spite of corrupt temptations, or the blare of 
trumpets, or the flames of torches, or the excitements of contest or victory 
of one party or another, his mission for himself and his children is to fol- 
low the light that his knowledge and his conscience perceive, and not that 
of any other man. 

To the great number of those in our country and every other —a num- 
ber great and increasing — who have faith in the providence of God, the 
pathway of the human race grows brighter and clearer. 

“Go where it will, the deep heaven will be around it. Therein let us 
have hope and sure faith. To reform a world, to reform a nation, no wise 
man will undertake ; and all but foolish men know that the only solid, 
though a far slower reformation, is what each begins and perfects on him- 


self.” 


Ex-Mayor W. H. Howranp of Toronto spoke as follows 
at the immense mass meeting recently held in Montreal to pro- 
test against the Jesuit Estates Bill : — 


It may be asked by somebody, “ What right have you in Ontario to come 
down here and interfere with Quebee’s affairs?’’ But let me say this, that 
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we would not be speaking or interfering except as Dominion men and Ca- 
nadian men. [Loud cheering.] The issues that have been raised affect us 
just as much as they do you, and, therefore, as Canadians we feel in honor 
bound to come and help you. [Renewed cheers.] We first satisfied ourselves 
upon this point, and this being a Canadian question and not one affecting 
any individual province, there can be no doubt what our position should be 
as loyal Protestants of this country. [Hear, hear.] 

Before a vote was taken in the House of Commons on the Jesuits’ Bill, 
there was a discussion, and several important meetings were held in the 
West, and there was even a hope indulged by the majority that the contro- 
versy would in the end be submitted to legal arbitration. As it was, a de- 
cided stand was taken by the Protestants of Canada, and a firm remon- 
strance addressed to Parliament asking for the disallowance of the bill. But 
it was not until the morning of the 29th that we realized what the position 
was. We realized that a union of parties had taken place, and it came like 
a flash of lightning to us throughout the country, that an act of treason had 
been committed by our representatives. [Loud applause.] We suddenly 
awoke to the fact that we could no longer depend on our old party organiza- 
tions, and at once determined that some steps should be taken to have the 
country properly represented. We complain that our representatives have 
concurred in these things, and that feeling has grown deeper and deeper. 
They have concurred in the recognition of the right of the Pope to interfere in 
our civil affairs, and this we hold to be derogatory to the supremacy of the 
Queen, and I say that when the Queen’s power is questioned the matter be- 
comes British business all over the world. [Cheers.] That being soI say in 
all seriousness that the Parliamentary representatives of this country out- 
side the “ glorious thirteen” of whom we are all proud [cheers] are not 
representatives of the people of Canada. [Loud applause. ] 

Then we charged them, after subverting the authority of the Queen, with 
placing a sum of money at the disposal of the Pope, which is contrary to 
every precedent of our constitution. We have a cherished belief in this 
country that all religious bodies are equal and stand on a perfectly equal 
footing [cheers] ; but when one is singled out, as in this instance, and made 
the recipient of some considerable portion of the public revenue, we hold 
that to be dangerous to the civil and religious liberty of all. [Cheers.] 

My third indictment is that they concurred in the diversion of a large and 
important estate already settled by Imperial Act for the purposes of educa- 
tion. This Act they have deliberately slighted, and I say if they do this 
then one of the certain safeguards of our constitution is taken away. I say 
that our representatives have concurred in the endowment of a society which 
stands condemned at the bar of history, and which would not receive one 
dollar of money from any Catholic country in the world. [Loud applause. ] 
That money was handed over to a society whose methods are universally 
condemned, which is nothing better than a disturber of nations wherever it 
has been, and a standing danger to every well-ordered and self-respecting 
community. [Applause.] It works by its own specious methods to place 
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ecclesiasticism above society, and to substitute religious power for civil 
authority. Therefore, we have reason to hold that the endowment of such 
a body as that is the aiming of a blow at every man’s liberty, and it becomes 


* as who have some respect left for our individual as well as national rights 


to awake to the position in which the treachery of those whom we trusted 
has placed us. [Loud cheers. ] 

Since the vote on this question and the discovery of treason in our party 
government, it becomes us to be suspicious. We have at times heard of 
speeches made by French-Canadians indulging a dream of how they pro- 
posed one day colonizing Ontario and all Canada for the purpose of forming 
here in this country a great Latin race. Already in Ontario three counties 
have been colonized. ‘They are excluding English from our schools as far 
as possible. It looks as though an organized conspiracy were at work; 
and, depend upon it, the Jesuits are at the bottom of it. [Applause.] We 
accuse no one. We make no threats, but certain facts which have come to 
our knowledge make us believe that there is something in it, and that the 
threat which has been made is no idle threat. We make no accusations, except 
against those who have been all the time plotters of just such schemes as 
this. Wedo not accuse the Liberals, but we do say that if this is the use 
that Quebec is going to make of her autonomy for which we have all striven, 
and if she is going to seek to make this a basis for subverting our laws, our 
language, and our religion, then it is high time that the Anglo-Saxons 
should take a firm and decided position. [Great cheers. ] 

I have heard it said that this is bigotry. But is it bigotry, I ask, to resist 
the putting of the Pope’s authority over the Queen? Is it bigotry to resist the 
setting aside of public money for his disposal, and the flagrant diversion of 
a fund set aside by Parliament for educational purposes? Is it bigotry to 
resist the growth of a straight, clear conspiracy designed to strike at the 
best interests of the British nation, and to destroy all that we cherish and 
hold dear? If that is bigotry then I am a bigot — then every free man is 
a bigot. [Cheers.] I say we are not content to stand with folded hands 
until the blow is struck. [Cheers.] Why, we do not propose to touch or 
meddle with the French laws or language, or religion, and we will not allow 
our own to be interfered with. [Cheers.] It is not in our nature to oppress ; 
but I tell you we are going firmly to insist that aggression must cease, and 
that the people of Quebec must come faithfully into line, in order to help 
build up a British nationality in this Dominion. We must make it plain 
that aggression, ecclesiastical and national, must cease. I do believe that 
when the French-Canadians themselves see what is at the bottom of this 
Jesuit movement, they will be surprised that they were ever made parties 
to such a dastardly undertaking. I believe that in the French heart there 
is a more honest purpose breathing, and that it will yet assert itself in expos- 
ing this degrading transaction in its true light. I believe that there are 
Liberals and Conservatives who will yet arise and assert the constitutional 
rights for which we are now contending. [Applause. ] 

We are going to flood the Governor-General with petitions urging him in 
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Council to grant the disallowance we pray for, and then we are going to 
hold a convention. We are not going to form a new party; but we are 
going to test the constitutionality of the act if the worse comes to the worst, 
and to insist most of all upon having representatives who will be true to the 
British people. [Great and continued cheering. ] 

Moved by the Rev. Principal MacViear, D. D., LL. D., seconded by Robt. 
Sellar, Esq., and resolved : — 

“That this meeting strongly disapproves of the act incorporating the 
Jesuits, and the ‘ Act for the settlement of the Jesuits’ Estates,’ as caleu- 
lated to endanger the peace and well-being of this Dominion, and particu- 
larly of this Province, by giving legal status to a society which, in the past, 
has proven itself the enemy of civil and religious liberty, and by indorsing 
a religious body contrary to the recognized principle of perfect equality of 
all churches. ‘That the position accorded the Pope of Rome in the ‘ Act for 
the settlement of the Jesuit Estates,’ the claims he has advanced in the 
brief, distributing the $400,000 placed at his disposal in said act, the doubt- 
ful constitutionality of the act, the violation of the guaranteed rights of the 
Protestant minority in this Province, and its essentially mischievous character 
all demand its disallowance.” 


SEcRET societies that make death a penalty for disloyalty 
to their orders to their members are hardly believed to have 
existence in civilized lands. Nevertheless, the murder of Dr. 
Cronin of Chicago and the coroner’s verdict, that he came to 
his death by a plot or conspiracy, have gone far to make the 
public believe that the Clan-na-Gael, of which he was a mem- 
ber, is a society of which assassination is one of the secret and 
official weapons. 


The Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, in a powerful and most timely 


discourse in the Union Park Church, Chicago, spoke as fol- 


lows of “ Some Aspects of the Cronin Case.” 

It is no part of my purpose to use the present occasion to denounce secret 
societies in general and to protest against their existence. But this I say 
without hesitation, that any society whose leading men can use its machinery 
to plot and accomplish murder, and whose method of reform is the method 
of the incendiary, the bomb-thrower, and the assassin, ought to be swept 
from the face of the earth! At any rate, such a society can offer no justifi- 
cation for its existence under the American flag or within the jurisdiction 
of American law. Every instinct of liberty, every instinct of right cries 
out for its utter extermination, and that at once! It is un-American in its 
spirit and aim, and at heart it is evidently disloyal to the American govern- 
ment. ‘ 

A prominent member of the brotherhood thinks the time may come when 
the organization to which he belongs may take the law into its own hands, 
and snap its fingers at our legally constituted authorities, and involve this 
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nation in war with other nations with whom we may be at peace. And all 
this, too, without going through the formulation of an expressed grievance 
or diplomatic interview, but the behest of a secret society composed of 
patriots for revenue only. Have we room in America for this sort of 
thing ? Cana man be loyal to this sort of an organization or this sort of a 
purpose and at the same time be loyal to the republic? Deny it who will, 
the present indications are that in dealing with the Clan-na-Gael we are 
dealing with what another has called “a pernicious dynamite league, which 
arrogates to itself powers inconsistent with loyalty to the United States 
government.” 

Do we want this? Are we going to tolerate this? Are the method and 
the spirit of the inquisition and the Nihilist both in one to be brought over 
here and set up under the flag of the republic? It has fallen to the lot of 
Chicago to stand the strain and meet the issue of the severest trials to 
which any community in our country has been subjected in recent years. 
Anarchism gathered up all its strength and summoned all its cunning for a 
deadly assault on public order, and the right of each man to work and hold 
securely the products of his toil and thrift. Never did any city come out of 
a struggle to the death with more honor. Never did a city render a more 
marked and effective service to the general welfare of the civilized world 
than did Chicago in convicting and hanging pestilent Anarchists. 

A similar service to the majesty of the state, to our republican institu- 
tions, to human rights, to justice, to the present generation and the genera- 
tions yet to come, remains to be rendered. This is a more difficult task, 
for the officers of the law are involved and there is a powerful and un- 
scrupulous organization to deal with ; money will be poured out like water 
to defeat the ends of justice. But, no matter whom it strikes, no matter 
how much intimidation may be attempted, if it takes years of prosecution 
and the last dollar in the city treasury, the foul murderers of this man 
must be sought out, tried, prosecuted, and hanged, and the organization to 
which this treason to man and treason to the state has been accomplished 
made so abhorrent in the estimation of all good citizens that no man, unless 
he be a confirmed thief or cutthroat, will ever again venture to darken the 
doors of one of its camps. 


THE defeat of Constitutional Prohibition in Pennsylvania 
by more than 150,000 majority is one more proof that the liq- 
uor traffic is now the most dangerous political power in the 
republic. The whiskey syndicates controlled and used the 
machinery of both the national political parties. The result 
ought to be a revolt of Temperance Republicans and all honest 
voters from every political organization dominated by the 
saloon. The subserviency of large portions of the secular press 
to the dram-shop oligarchy is one of the most ominous signs of 
the times. 




















